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HOT CROSS BUNS. 

Most of us are aware that the hot cross bun was 
the time-honoured indulgence on Good Friday 
evening, after the rigorous fast enjoined on all 
good Christians in Catholic days. It was, in fact, 








the ‘‘break”-fast, although not eaten until 
the afternoon twilight. Consequently the hot 





cross bun has held its place both at the breakfast 
and the tea table. In some of our country 
towns the immense number of hot cross buns sold 
on Good Friday render that day in the bakers’ 
shops the busiest in all the year. Yet this custom 
is local rather than national, for in many parts of 





England the hot cross bun is unknown, while on 
the border of Hertford and Cambridgeshire it 
is as inevitable as the Christmas plum pudding 
Strange as this may seem, there is a topographical 
explanation ‘or the predominance of the hot 
cross bun in this particular district, for it was 
here the old Roman roads, the Ickneld Street and 
the Armynge Street, crossed each other, It was | 
here undoubtedly that the altar of Diana of the | 
Crossways was erected while the Roman eagle | 
lorded it in Britain. 

Readers of Brand’s ‘ English Antiquities’ w will | 
be aware that, long before the mass book and the 


sweet Queen of Night was kept soon after the 
vernal equinox, whea the dewy twilight of the 
early spring was prolonged and softened by the 
silvery light of the hunter’s moon, The worship 
of the moon found a place in almost every system 
of ancient idolatry. It was dear alike to Egyptian, 
Pbheenician, Carthaginian, Greek, and Roman. As 
Ashtaroth, Astarte, or Diana she was beloved by 
the hunter and the "fugitive. 

It is more than likely that the outcast priests of 
Baal, accompanying Phcenician traders in their 
quest for amber and tin, were the first to bake 
cakes for the queen of heaven on British ground. 
We have ample evidence that the worship of the 
moon held a conspicuous place in the cultus 
of the Druids, and that a sacrificial cake formed 
part of every offering. A divinity so universally 
adored, although she might be worshipped under 
different names, was easily recognized, for the 
symbol of the crescent moon was everywhere the 
same, Her sanctuary, therefore, became a refuge, 
and her altar compelled respect. It was for this 
reason the Greeks and Romans erected her altar 
at the cross-roads, where it could be easily found 
by the fugitive and the stranger. 

These sacred cakes appear to have been made 
in two ways. One was round and sweet, marked 
with a cross dividing it into four, to indicate the 
four quarters of the moon ; the other was horned, 
and might have been intended to represent the 


crescent rather than the full moon, or else it was 
moulded into a rude resemblance to the head of 
the deer, the bunted victim seeking the goddess’s 


protection. We have but to recall the answer of 
the women of Israel, when Jeremiah reproached 
them with their idolatrous practices, to realize how 
deep was the hold this custom had taken, even in 
his far-off days :— 

“ But we will certainly do whateoever thing goeth 
forth out of our own mouth, to burn incense unto the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings unto 
her, as we bave done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and 
our princes, in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of 
Jerusalem.” —Jer. xliv. 17, 

And again they demand :— 

‘When we burned incense to the queen of heaven, and 
poured out drink offerings unto her, did we make her 
cakes to worship her, and pour out drink offerings unto 
her, without our men !”"—Jer, xliv. 19, 

This was 587 s.c. A like determination n ust 
have possessed the women of Britain, who 
evidently persisted in “ baking their cakes” long 
after the altar of Diana was overthrown. That 
these cakes were originally intended for the un- 


| happy fugitives who had found shelter in the 


sanctuary of the cross-ways is evident from the 
| following story, which Herodotus tells us. 

The men of Corcyra had slain the son of the 
| ki ing of Corinth; by way of retaliation the be- 


fast of the Romish priest, hot cross buns were | reaved king seized three bundred children of the 
made in honour of Diana. The festival of the | principal families of the Corcyreans, and sent them 
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to Sardis to be made slaves for the harem of the 
Asiatic despot. The Corinthians who had the 
care of them on the journey were compelled by 
stress of weather to anchor in the bay of Samos. 
This harbour was in shape a crescent, for the 
Samians were worshippers of the queen of heaven. 
Pliny tells us that the little shell-fisb, echines, had 
encrusted the bottom of the Corinthian galley, sc 
that the crew were obliged to disembark and turn 
their vessel keel upwards to scrape it clean. The 
sight of the three bundred little captives destined 
for mutilation and slavery excited the pity of the 
Samiane. They privately instructed the children 
to take refuge in the temple of Diana, which over- 
looked the crescent bay. Left to themselves whilst 
their captors were at work, the little creatures fled 
with the speed of the hunted hare, and gained the 
sanctuary, which the Samians would not suffer 
the Corinthians to violate. The latter could only 
keep watch round the temple and prevent the 
children receiving any food. Slavery or starvation 
seemed the only alternative for these innocent 
victims of revenge. The prayers and teavs of the 
little suppliants touched the hearts of the Samians 
more and more. They instituted a new festival, 
which they were ever after careful to observe. 
When the twilight shadows fell upon sand and sea 
they introduced into the sacred fane a company of 
their own boys and girls, who in a kind of reli- 
gious dance were to carry in their hands cakes 
made of honey and flour. This was done that the 
famishing children within the temple might snatch 
the cakes away and eat them before their unsus- 
pecting Corinthian guards had time or opportunity 
to interfere. Thus night after night the little 
suppliants were fed, until the Corinthians, de- 
spairing of ever accomplishing their cruel errand, 
launched their ship once more and departed. 
After a while the kind-hearted Samians sent the 
children home. No wonder the honey cakes of 
Samos grew deservedly famous. This incident, 
which must have occurred about 600 B.c., gave the 
cake of Diana its specific form— the form we 
still retain in the hot cross bun—although it is 
evident from the passage in Jeremiah that a cake 
offering of some kind held its place in the worship 
paid to the queen of heaven at a much earlier date. 

The horned cake made in honeur of Diana as 
the huntress was, like the unleavened bread of the 
Jewish Passover, instituted as a perpetual memo- 
rial—a commemoration of a peril so extreme that 
it gave to Greece her proverb of “ Phocensian 
despair,” applied to any one lost beyond the reach 
of hope, and also of a deliverance as signal. It 
arose in the days of Philip of Macedon, when the 
men of Phocis had to defend themselves single- 
handed against the united forces of all their neigh- 
bours, because they had presumed to plough a 
sacred field belonging to Delphi, the temple of 
Apollo, i.¢., the sun, As they armed themselves 





for the last dread struggle, choosing death rather 
than submission, one of their number proposed 
the building of a funeral pile for their wives and 
children, that all might perish together. The 
decision was left to the women themselves, who 
were summoned in a body to the tribal gathering. 
With one voice they gave an instantaneous assent, 
praising the originator of so noble and generous a 
contrivance, and insisted upon weaving for him a 
crown. Itis said that the boys also met and con- 
sented to it. Every combustible substance which 
the men of Phocis possessed was heaped together. 
until the pile became so vast that there was room 
for all their wives and children, with everything 
else which they possessed, upon its top. It was so 
arranged that when the last man should have 
fallen the whole could be easily fired. With a 
courage intensified by the rebound of their own 
fearless daring, echoed back by woman’s silver 
tones and childhood’s lisp, the men of Phocis 
rushed upon their foes, changing by their despera- 
tion defeat to victory. No fire was kindled that 
night but the simple household fire, yet it seemed 
like a solemn rite in the eyes of those rescued 
women as they baked their cakes upon the 
glowing embers, and poured forth their thanks- 
giving to the protectress of “the hunted deer.” 
It was a night to be remembered through all their 
generations, and they commemorated it in their 
simple fashion with a festival to Diana and ¢ horned 
cake. E. Srrepper. 





RASTELL’S ‘ PASTYME OF PEOPLE.’ 

The occurrence for sale by public auction of so 
rare a book as Rastell’s ‘ Pastyme of People’ is 
an event which would under any circumstances be 
noteworthy. There are, so far as I can discover, 
not more than six copies now known to exist, and 
of these six only one, viz., that which was given by 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, to James West in 1729, is 
perfect. It was bought for the king at West's 
sale in 1773, and is now in the library of the 
British Museum, The others are: (1.) British 
Museum (Grenville, 6030), which, although stated 
by Payne and Foss, in the Grenville Catalogue, 
to have been ‘‘made complete,” is nevertheless 
not quite perfect, inasmuch as it still wants the 
last leaf, which is blank on one side, with the 
large woodcut of Rastell’s arms on the back. 
(2.) Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, wanting not 
only the sixth and last leaves, but also a consider- 
able part of the title, on which, in spite of these 
deficiencies, appears the following autograph note : 

“I had never heard of this perfect copy of a most 
rare book which was reprinted and edited by me in 1511. 
—T. F. Dibdin, Aug. 31, 1836.” 

(3.) Earl Spencer, wanting the title-leaf and the 
last (G 2), also the half of E 4 in the second series 
of signatures. (4.) The Earl of Hardwicke’s copy, 
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wanting E 1 and E6 in the first series, and G 2— 
bought by Mr. Quaritch in June, 1888, for 79/., 
being the only copy which has been sold by auc- 
tion in the present century with the exception of 
Mr. Towneley’s in 1814, which had six leaves in 
facsimile, beside wanting three of the large por- 
traits of kings; and, lastly, the one which has 
specially prompted me to write this note, namely, 
ene which came to light towards the end of last 
year, belonging to Lieut.-Col. Tyrrell, and was 
sold at Messrs. Christie’s, on December 8, for 401. 
Unfortunately it wanted the last three leaves, but 
was otherwise in fair condition, and in one respect 
differed in a remarkable way from all the other 
known copies, which have the title as follows :— 

“The Pastyme of People. The cronycles of diuers 
realmys and most especially of the realme of Englond 


There are two rows of very neat woodcuts running 
the whole width of the title, one above and the 
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I have said that only six copies are now known 
to exist ; there are, however, some two or three 
more at least, which may turn up some day. 
Ratcliffe, whose library was sold in 1776, had two 
(both imperfect), one of which he bought from 
Jos. Ames. One of these was bought by George 
Mason and the other by Mr. Chauncy. Mason’s 
copy, for which he paid 8. 15s., had one leaf and 
part of another in MS., and at his sale in 
November, 1798, brought 91. Chauncy’s, de- 
scribed in his sale catalogue as ‘‘ made up with 
manuscript,” was sold (1790) for 91. 14s., more 
than double the price he paid for it (4l. 7s.) at 
Ratcliffe’s sale. According to Dibdin, the copy now 
at Althorp came from Mason ; but whether it was 
Mason’s or Coauncy’s (and there is certainly good 


| ground for supposing it to be one of the two), the 
breucly cépylyd & emprynted in Chepesyde at the sygne | 
of the mearemayd next to pollys gate, Cum priuilegio.” | 


other has still to be accounted for. 
In addition to the one given him by Harley, 


| West had one which he bought at Sclater-Bacon’s 


other below, the rest of the page being entirely | 


blank, and on the back is the “ Prologus,” be- 
ginning :— 

“It is well affyemyd by diuers and many historyers, 
that after the dystruccdn of Troye Eness, with his son 
Ascanius begotté of his wyfe Cruea douzhter to Priam 
Kyng of Troye cai in to Italy & ther maryed Lauina 
doughter to King Latinu,” &c. 

Bat in this, instead of the title, as given above, 
with its ornamental woodcuts, we have merely 
these six lines set in the middle of the page :— 

“The cronycles of Englande and of | diuers other 
1€almes breuely com- | pyled with the pyctures and | 
Armes of all the Kynges | of England syth | the Con- 
quest,”” 

The ‘‘ Prologus,” as in the others, fills the whole 
of the back page, beginning as follows :— 

“Who so wyll rede in auncyon cronicles & his- 
_ shall fynde y' after the dietructyon of Troye,” 


with further slight differences for about a dozen 
or fifteen lines, after which it runs on to the end 
f the page, agreeing verbatim with the others, 
but with scarcely a line that does not exhibit 
lifference in the spelling. Throughout the body 
of the work, although I had not leisure to examine 
every page minutely, I found no other difference 
—paper, type, and everything else agreed, so far 
as I could see, in every respect—showing clearly, 
to my mind, that the title and preface only had 
been reprinted. The addition of the words “ Pas- 
tyme of People,” as well as the introduction of the 
woodcuts, would lead one to suppose that this was 
adopted in place of the simpler title in Col. 
Tyrrell’s copy (and this would at the same time 
account for the rarity of the latter), while, on the 
other hand, the omission of all mention of so 
important a feature in the work as the “ pyctures ” 


and Armes of all the Kynges of England syth the 
Conquest” in the new title is remarkable. 


sale for 11s. in February, 1737/8. This may have 
been one of the two which Ratcliffe had afterwards. 
But Harley also had a second copy, as we learn 
from one of Tom Hearne’s letters, in which, after 
alluding to a very imperfect copy (“‘ valde mancum 
est”) which he had borrowed from his friend Mr. 
John Murray, he says that he has just had one 
lent him by the Earl of Oxford, wanting only the 


| first leaf (‘‘ Murraiauo sane longe prestantius est 





exemplar, utpote in quo nihil preter folium pri- 
mum deest”), aad this must have been the one 
recorded in Osborne’s ‘ Bibl. Harl.,’ vol. iii. 
p. 253, and, being still on hand, reappearing a 
year or so later in vol. v. No. 1254. This cannot 
be identified as one of the six above mentioned, 
and must surely be still somewhere in existence ; 
and besides this, there still remains to be 
accounted for the copy which I have already 
mentioned as belonging to Mr. Towneley. He 
had lent it to Mr. Brand, who, it seems, forgot 
to return it, and it was catalogued for sale with 
the rest of his library in 1807, but was claimed 
before the auction came on, and restored to its 
owner, at whose sale in 1814 it was bought by a 
bookseller, Mr. W. Clarke, for 431. ls. What 
became of it afterwards I know not. 

In connexion with the copy in the King’s 
Library, British Museum, is a circumstance 
which I should be glad to have explained. We 
have James West’s own MS. testimony to the fact 
that it was given to him in 1729; and another 
note in the book is signed “ J. West, 1760.” How 
comes it to have another signature (on the second 
leaf), “‘ Jos, Ames,” with date 1739? 

Frep. NorGate. 


CURIOSITIES OF INTERPRETATION.—No. L 

Perbaps nothing strikes the student of English 
literature more than the curious helplessness of 
our editors, especially in former years, whenever 
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they had to dea] with somewhat difficult wr : 
No doubt their books of reference were far 
inferior to whit we have now; but in some cases 
they really do not seem to have used their common 
sense. The opinion was no doubt current, and 
still obtains in some quurters, that there is no 
such thing as skill or scholarship in relation to 
the Eoglish language, for these should be wholly 
reserved for the “classical” languages, wherein 
* accurate” knowledge is of course indispensable; 
although, curiously enough, it does not usually 
extend to any care about correct pronunciation. 

Almost any book of some slight antiquity 
yields some amusing specimens. I happen to 
take up ‘ Early Ballads,’ edited by Robert Bell. | 
It is not worse than other books ; indeed, it is 
better than many. Butit willserve. Page 30: 
** Now lith and listen, gentlemen.” The note is, 
** Lith, or lithe, to tell or narrate.” This is all 
pure invention. If we apply it, we obtain as the 
sense, “ Now narrate and listen,” i.¢., the auditors 
are requested to tell the story themselves. Of 
course, lithe means ‘‘ hearken,” and is synonymous 
with “listen.” 

P. 44: ** Each of them slew a hart of greece.” 
The note is, ‘‘ Also spelt grize, greese, &c. Liter- 
ally a step or degree.” It therefore means “a 
hart of steps.” But surely a hart is not usually 
so made as to resemble a staircase! The greece 
here meant is grease, in the sense of fatness, not 








the greece or grees which is the plural of gree, a 
step. 
P. 58: 
Forth they went, these yeomen two, 
Little John and Moche infere, 
And looked on moch emys house; 
The highway !ay full near. 
The note says that emys means “ enemies.” What 
moch means we are not informed. But moch 
should be Moch, with a capital, and ‘‘ Moch emys 
house ’’ means “‘ the house of the uncle of Moch.” 


If they had resorted for repose to a house of their | 
enemies, they must have been very stupid fellows. | 


P. 61: 
They slew our men upon our walls, 
And sawtene us every day. 
The note says, “Sawtene, assaulted.”’ 
means ‘‘ assault” ; 
would be sawteden. 


But it | 


would have required an elementary knowledge of | Of National I 
| that source is wrongly given (vol. vii. p. 1) 


English grammar. 
P. 64: 
I gave him grithe, eaid our king 
The note is “ Grithe, grace.” But it means | 
** protection.” | 
P. 97: 
The Earl of Huntley, cawte and keen, 
The note is ‘‘ Cawte, cautious.” 


or supposed to be necessary. The right solution is | 


| 4 


that cawte is written for caute, and caute is an 
error for ‘‘ cante,” i.¢., brisk, by the usual confu- 
sion of u with n. As for cant and keen, it is the 
old, old phrase, as noted by Halliwell. 
Water W. SKeEar. 
Easter Bistiocraray. (See 7" S. i. 325; 
17 ; iii. 286; v. 246.)— 
The Skryveners’ Play. The Incredulity of St. Thomas. 
E:lited by J. Payne Collier, Eeq., F.S.A, Camden Soc 
1859.—An Exster miracle plry. 
Ova Paschalia sacro embiemate inecripta descriptaquo 
a G. Stengelio, 8vo., 1672. 
Easter Evga. An article in the Aatiquarian a 


ii, 


}? 


B bliographer, 1885. 

Felton (H.), The Resurrection of the same numerical 
Body, a sermon before the Univ, of Oxf., Easter Day, 
1725.—See further * Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xviii, 305 b. 

Weddings at Easter. Free-Thinker, No.7, April 14, 
1718 


Healez (Alfred), Easter Sepulchres, their object, &e. 
4to., 1869. 

Boyle (J. R.), Easter Sepulchre at Preston Church, 
Holderness, Hull, 18-1. 

On Easter Sepulchres see ‘Handb, Engl. Eccles.,’ 1847, 
pp. 63, 64; ‘York Manual,’ Surt, Soc, p. 111; ‘ His- 
torians of Ch, of York,’ i. 328-330, 

Rastey Spit il Sermons. 

1623. W. Balcanqual. 

1680. Jobn Sharp. 

1709, F, Atterbury. 

W. C. B. 

Ricnarp Auuisoy.—The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
knows him not. According to the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians,’ by Jas. D. Brown, of 
the Mitchell Library, Glasgow (Paisley and 
London, 1886), Allison was an English composer 
who flourished in the sixteenth and died in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. I fiud in 


| a foreign periodical that the Munich Library has 


a collection of MS. music for the lute, by Besard, 
Fuhrmann, and Leroy, which contains a ‘‘ pavana 
brittannica” by an Englishman of the name of 
** Aloyson,” probably our Allison. L, L. K. 


Fatuer Parz.—The Spanish Jesuit missionary 
who was probably (notwithstanding Bruce’s attempt 
to call it in question) the first European to visit 
the source of the Blue Nile, in Abyssinia, was 
named Pedro Paez. In the ‘ American Cyclo- 


the form for “ assaulted” | pedia, however, his Christian name appears 
However, to get this right | ¢troneously as Francisco ; and in the ‘ Dictionary 


siography ’ the date of his reaching 
as 
1615. Refereace to Athanasius Kircher’s ‘ @ jipus 
Eyyptiacus,’ pp. 57, 59, will show that the true 
dute was April 21, 1618. W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


Syrpe.—Pror. ATTWett remarks, in his note 
on ‘Plural Forms of Names of Edible Fi-h’ (ante, 


This is obviously | p. 145), “that some birds—chie fly game birds— 
@ guess, and of course no authority is either given | are deprived of a plural form,’’ and instances 


snipe. This is not always done. Here are 
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examples from three old friends in whose writings 
the s final is employed :— 

“In breeding-times enipes play over the moore, 
piping and humming.” —W hite's ‘Selborne,* Letter xvi 

‘Three more snipes started from the ewampy ground 

I tried bow many snipes would balance a part 
ridge.” — Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two 
School Boys,’ by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 1860, chap. iii. 
pp. 28, 29. 

“ Woodcocks and snipes are euch ehy birds that......a 
couple of snipes.”—* History of Birds,” by Edward 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 1854, p. 29 (see also p, 338- 
340). 

The author of ‘Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish’ tells us in the above-named delightful 
book for boys that the snipe is ‘‘ called ‘ heather- 
bleater’ sometimes, from his making that sound.” 
In Dale’s ‘ History of Harwich’ (second edition, 
1732, p. 400) the bird is also called ‘* snitb.” 
Whether this is a local name or not I do not 
know. It is not given in Dr. Charnock’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of the Essex Dialect.’ Ptarmigan is another 
word your correspondent thinks has no plural 
form. Dr. Stanley wrote “ Ptarmigans are a 
favourite food,” &e. (‘ History of Birds,’ p. 149). 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Meetine : Pott. — These words have been 
borrowed by the Liberals in Belgium, and are 
used in the Flemish newspapers. 

Hype Ciarke. 


Otp Jokes wroncty Fatserep. —In the 
Nineteenth Century for March, Lady Cork, 
writing on ‘Some Social Changes of Fifty Years,’ 
tells a story of Lord Brougham, who was the guest 
of the evening at one of Mrs. (Railway) Hudson’s 
big parties, coming so late that the hostess, 
remarking upon it, said, “ Our prima donna keeps 
us waiting to-night.” Now Mr. Vernon Heath, 
in his book of ‘ Recollections,’ just out, tells the 
same story, only it is the Duke of Wellington, not 
Lord Brougham, who was made the object of 
Mrs. Hudson’s remark, and the lady is reported 
to have said to the duke, when he did arrive, 
“You are our prima donna this evening. The 
Rev. William Ashe King, writing in Belgravia 
for February, states that O’Connell said of Peel, 
* His smile is hke plating on a coffin.” Croker, 
in his ‘ Familisr Epistles,” which were publi«hed 
in 1804, gave offence to Miss Walstein and her 
friends by comparing her smile to plating on a 
coffin. JUVERNA. 


‘‘Loxcoriovs” anp **Loxcriant.”—These ad- 
jectives are sometimes confounded. Thus, in 
Arrowsmith’s last ‘ Christmas Annual,’ ‘ The Shield 
of Love,’ by B. L. Farjeon, p. 7, I find “ but h-r 
hair was luxurious and abundant,” where, however, 
it would seem, from the addition of “ abundant,” 
that “luxurious” was intended to mean something 


more than “luxuriant,” perbaps unusually good in 


quality, for bair-grease can scarcely be alluded to. 


| But Mr. Farjeon might retort that “‘ luxurious” 
| was similarly used by Milton, and “luxury” by 
| Bacon (see Latham’s Todd’s Johnson), though I 
do not know that a faulty use can be converted 
into a sound one even by the authority of great 
names,* 

The same confusion is sometimes met with in 
| French also, Thus, in a clever writer like Paul 
Féval (‘ Le Jeu dela Mort, ch. xiv.) I find “ et ses 
doigts frémissaient en passant dans la luxueuse 
chevelure du jeune homme”; but it strikes one 
less in French, where “ riche” and “ opulent” are 
so often applied to hair, 

The converse confusion is also found, though, 
I should say, less commonly. I well remember 
that some years ago an advertisement appeared 
daily for many months in the leading article page 
of the Daily News, to the effect that the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, was the most “luxuriant” hotel in 
the world. Now far be it from me to say that no 
hotels are “]uxuriant.” Most of them are; but it 
is in abuses chiefly, and this is not what was in 
tended in the advertisement. F, CHance. 


“He tnat.”—In the ‘Digby Mysteries, 
edited by Dr. Farnivall for the New Shakspere 
Society, I find the following line (p. 110) :— 

Iesu ! Iesu ! qwat deylle is hym? pat? 
being the query of astonishment uttered by the 
King of Marcylle when Mary Magdalene sup- 
plicates him in the name of Jesus. The note of 
interrogation at “ hym ” shows that Dr. Furnivall 
does not understand the construction. We must 
read :— 

Iesu ! Iesu! qwat deylle is hym pat? 
that is, “ What devil is he?” ‘‘ He pat” is he 
emphatic, like the Latin “ ille ipse.” Dr. Farnivall 
is not the only philologer of eminence whom the 
phrase has mystified. In the metrical ‘ Life of 
St. Cuthbert’ Bishop Walcher’s election to the see 
of Durham from the secular order is thus com- 
mented on (Il. 7512, sqq.):— 

To walchere all’ war monkys bot ane, 

be whilk by symony pe ee gat ; 

With’ in sex moneths remoued he pat, 

Sexhelmus was his name. 





* Thi- use of “luxurious” and “luxury” was of course 
borrowed from classical Latin, in which lururiosus and 
luxuria were commonly used=our /ururiant and lururi- 
lence. But it must be remembered that classical Latin 
writere had little or no choice in the matter, ZLururiant 
and lururiantia did, indeed, exist (see Forcellini), but 
they were very sparingly used, and I question whether 
lururiantia was ever used of the rank abundance of 
vegetation. In Bacon and Milton's time, on the con- 
trary, /uxuriant was already in use, and is used by them 
themselves. There was no occasion, therefore, to uso 
luxurrous in the same sense, Luxcuriancy and luxcurianee, 
however, especially the latter, do not seem then to have 
been in common use, so that Bacon had, perhaps, no 
choice but to use luz? 
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Three different explanations of the third of these 
lines are offered to the reader, one of them mine, 
but all wrong. An explanation in accordance 
with the following item of the ‘ Promptoriam 
Parvalorum’—“ He, or he pat. ile, ipse”—was not 
approved by either of the distinguished specialists 
to whom it was submitted, and the interpretations 
respectively favoured by them appear on the page 
of text. But since the printing of the book I 
have met in Northumbrian verse with other 
examples of this curious phrase, namely :— 
And pan said he : “ what es he pat?” 
Scho raid: “ my lord, god sun in heuyn.” 
Horstmann's ‘ Altenglische Levenden,’ 
Neue Folge, p. 48, 1. 236, 
pan said pai: “ what es he pat, 
pat new es cumen and so hat !”’ 
Ibid., p. 119, L. 71. 
My fals steward es went me fro 
And to a lurdan es he gone. .,. 
Jame pai tel pat lurdan bat. 
Mi: frendes, | pray yow, fetchis him pat, 
And whore-so-euer bai mai be funden 
Bringes pam bothe vnto me bunden ! 
Ibid., p. 99, Il. 158-166, 

I may add to the foregoing an example of a 
cognate phrase used by Lydgate in his legend of 
St. Margaret :— 

Firste to him-self thus he spake and sayde : 
“ What is she this! where dothe this goodely duelle?”’ 
Ibid., p. 448, |, 120. 

Readers will, perhaps, be reminded of Shake- 
speare’s uses of “he” and “she,” as ‘‘ that he” 
(‘ As You Like It,’ III. ii.), They are, however, 
quite distinct. F. ADAMs. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Byron's Brrtupiace.—It is now just a year 
ago that the owners of the rebuilt premises, No. 
24, Holles Street, Cavendish Square (the house 
where Byron was born), announced through your 
columns that it was their intention to affix another 
medallion to the wall as a record of this note- 
worthy event. I trust these gentlemen will no 
longer delay to fulfil their promise. 

Cecit CLarKe. 


Inscription.—In turning over the leaves of a 
volume of the Atheneum for 1842 I have come 
on the following, which it may be well to transfer 
to the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The heats of the summer have so dried up the 
waters of this river [the Elbe] that the water-mills are 


| H, Caxsrer’s Booxe...... oF ORTHOGRAPHIE,— 

Baret, in his ‘ Alvearie,’ 1586, when discussing the 
pronunciation of J, writes, “therein you may be 
| better resolved, if ye will consult with Maister H. 
Chesters booke, which he hath diligentlie written 
| of Orthographie, after long and painfull trauell 
(as it well appeareth) in sundrie languages.” 
Never having heard of Chester as an early 
authority on pronunciation, I searched the Museum 
Catalogues for him in vain, and then wrote to the 
Bodleian librarian, Mr. E. B. Nicholson. He 
put the matter into the hands of one of his officers, 
Mr. W. H. Allnutt—an oarsman and a member 
of the National Amateur Rowing Association— 
who explains the difficulty created by Baret’s 
mistaking a man’s office for his name. ‘‘In 1569 
was imprinted at London by William Seree, dwell- 
ing at the west ende of Paules, at the signe of the 
Hedgehogge, An Orthographie, composed by I. H. 
Chester Heralt, Anno 1569. A copy is in the 
British Museum as well as here. The Chester 
Heralt’s name was John Hart.” So Baret read 
our old and now well-known writer's name as 
“J. H. Chester, Heralt.” F. J. F. 


Gavin Hamitton, Parnter.—The annexed 
obituary notice in the London Evening Post of 
November 3, 1737, may refer to the father of 
Gavin Hamilton (1730-1797), painter, excavator, 
and dealer in antiquities, noticed in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 155 :— 

“Yesterday died, at his House in Covent-Garden, 
of a violent Fever, after a short Illness, Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, an eminent Painter in Conversation Way, 
who has left a Widow and three young Children under 
inconsolable Grief,” 


Danigt Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


‘Tae Lyric Gems or Scortanp.’—In vol. 
xxix. of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
I credit Alexander Hume (1811-59) with the 
editorship of ‘The Lyric Gems of Scotland’ 
(1856-8). For this ascription I thought I had 
the best possible authority; but Mr. D. Jack, 
Dublin, the Glasgow publisher of the work, writes 
that I am too absolute. He himself, he says, 
edited the first series, while Hume, al: hough duly 
announced as editor of the second, only shared in 
its production, the main responsibility again rest- 
ing on Mr. Jack. It is well that this should now 
at length be known, as the general impression has 
been that Hume not only wrote many of the best 





all at a stand, and near Pirna the river is entirely dry. 

The waters in retiring have given upa secret kept by 

them for more than 200 years. A square stone is left 

bare, having the following significant inscription in | 

Saxon patois : ‘ When last men saw me in August, 1629, 

they h~ of and they who see me next shall weep too,’ "’ 
23 


‘N. & Q.’ bas many readers in Germany. I 
wonder if any of them know of this stone. 
ASTARTE. 





modern songs in the collection, but also did the 
editing. Tuomas BayNye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Dr. Epwarp Goes? MisinterPretep.—In the 
General Index to Dr. Guest’s ‘ Origines Celtice’ 
occurs the following :-—“ Armorica, acc. to Bede 
the Brython came from A., ii. 11; the reverse 
the truth, ib.” From the index, as quoted above, 
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we are to infer that Dr. Guest believed that the 
Brython went originally from the British Isles to 
Armorica (Brittany, and the coast trending thence 
north-east); but when we turn to the text to 
which the index refers, we find that, while Dr. 
Guest admits that Brythons subsequently passed 
from insular Britain to Brittany, he agrees with 
Bede and others who place the original home of 
tbe Briton on the Continent. The passing over to 
Brittany from insular Britain was but a return to 
their former home. (Vide pp. 11, 12, 13, 18 and 
19; also synopsis of chapter i. p. 1, vol. ii., 
‘ Origines Celticz.’) C. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Frencn Provers.—What is the origin of the 
saying: ‘Il y a toujours l’un qui baise, et l’autre 
qui tend la joue” ? ALLA GIORNATA, 


SranFigtp’s ‘ Roverepo,.’—I should be greatly 
obliged if you or any of your correspondents could 
inform me of the whereabouts of a drawing by 
Clarkson Stanfield entitled ‘ Roveredo.’ It was 
engraved by J. T. Willmore in ‘ Heath’s Pic- 
turesque Annual’ for 1832, and was probably 
painted in 1830 or 1831. J. Asupy-STERRY. 


Lecky Famity or Strapane.—Information is 
desired respecting the ancestry and descendants of 
Oliver Lecky, of Strabane, county Tyrone, who 
died in the early part of the present century; also 
regarding the ancestry and relatives of his wife, 
Anne Sproule, who, I think, was a sister of Dr. 
Robert Sproule, known as “the Nabob,” on 
account of his wealth, acquired in the service of 
the Hon. East India Company. I have the names 


|of Oliver Lecky’s descendants by one of his 


DescENDANTS OF THE Devonsutre Drakes 
iv France.— Wanted, pedigree (or any available 
information relating to the ancestry) of Thomas 
Drake, who was married at St. Malo to Perrine 
Deflaye, January 6, 1663, and was buried at the 
same place on March 21, 1709, having died at the 
age of seventy-nine. There are now in Brittany, 
and perbaps elsewhere in France, representatives of 
several branches of the family he founded. In 
1696, in obedience to an order of Louis XIV., | 
he enregistered his arms at Paris, where they may | 
be seen at the Heralds’ Office. His history is of a 
somewhat romantic kind, and is thus told by some 
of his French descendants, who can trace their | 
pedigree clearly up to this English ancestor. They | 
say :— | 

“We descend from the same stock as the great | 

admiral Sir Francis Drake, but are not of the same 
branch. Thomas Drake, the first of our ancestors who | 
settled in France (at St. Malo), was one of the Drakes of | 
Ashe and Shardiloes, For some reason which we cannot 
now tell he was sent from England to St. Malo at seven 
years of age, At the age of eighteen his people brought 
him home, but finding bim a Catholic, they drove him | 
away, and would never again have anything to do with 
him. So he settled down at St. Malo, and got married. | 
When the vice-queen [another member of the family 
speaks of her as the “‘ ex-queen”’] came to St. Malo, she 
asked if there was any Englishman there, and the son 
of this Thomas Drake took her to bias house at St. Malo, 
where she stayed a month,” 
This tradition may refer to the queen of James IT., 
who seems to have spent some time at St. Malo. 
It looks like a very difficult case to solve, but per- 
haps it would not be impossible for a thorough 
genealogist to tell who this Thomas Drake was, 
and trace his connexion with some branch of the 
Devonshire family of that name. It is a curious 
story, that of the scion of a great English house 
being driven away for his religion to found a new 
family in a strange land. H., C, T. 


daughters, Isabella (my great-grandmother), who 
married James Mathewson, jun., of Kirlish; so it 
will not be necessary to include these in any replies 


| that may be given. Oliver Lecky, jun., son of the 


above, married Mary Porter, who is said to have 
been related to Jane Porter, the novelist. If so, 
perhaps some reader will trace the relationship, 
and will state at the same time from what part of 
Scotland, and when, the Leckys went to Ireland. 
J. J. ELDER, 
No. 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Le Deryier Sovrir pu Carist.’—Can any 
one tell me the value of the French engraving of 
the French picture ‘ Le Dernier Soupir du Christ,’ 
“Peint par Gue, Gravé par Jazet”’? I think it 
is at least forty years old, for I have koown it 
since I was a boy. F, W. Davis. 


Marrtocks.—In the graveyard of the Ka:sim- 


| bazar Residency, in this district, there is an inscrip- 


tion to the memory of a lady—Sarah, wife of 
Col. Mattocks, who died Oct. 4, 1788, ayed twenty- 
seven, It describes her as being ‘‘the grand- 


| daughter of the great Joho Hampden, of St. James, 


Westminster.” This cannot be true if John Hamp- 
den, the patriot, be meant, for he died in 1643, 
nearly a hundred and twenty years before this 
lady’s birth. But it does not appear how she can 
have been a descendant at all of the patriot, for 
my brother has made researches into the Hampden 
genealogy, and cannot find any mention of this 
Sarah Mattocks. I shall be much obliged if any 
of your correspondents can clear the matter up. 
H, Bevenipee, B.C.S. 
Berhampore, Bengal. 
‘Tue Bistiocrapny oF Matrnew ARNOLD.’— 


The admirable compilation which has recently been 
issued by Mr. Thomas Burnett Smart under this 
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title says, in reference to ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 
“This volume is exceedingly scarce ; it was with- 
drawn from circulation before many copies were 
sold.” We know, from Arnold’s own testimony, 
that ‘ Empedocles on Etna’ was withdrawn frow 
circulation before fifty copies were sold; but was 
this the case with ‘The Strayed Reveller’? | 
give below a copy of the only advertisement of 
*Empedocles’ that I have ever met with. It will 
be found in the Atheneum for Oct. 30, 1852 
p. 1164:— 

“Published this day, in small 8vo. price €s. Empe- 
docles on Etna; and other Poems. By A, Also, by 
the same Author, lately published, The Strayed Revel- 
er; and other Poems. Price 4s, 6d. B. Fellows, Lud 
gate Street.” 

‘The Strayed Reveller’ was published in 1849, 
and if it was almost immediately withdrawn from 
circulation, how was it still advertised in 1852? 
My impression is it was withdrawn from circula- 
tion at the same time as ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ 
and that a larger number of both works are on 
the market than is generally supposed. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Histories or Wars.—Can any one tell me the 
name of a good history of the war in Flanders 
under the Duke of Cumberland and the war in 
Germany under Prince Ferdinand ? 

MacRoserr. 


Tueopora Rose.—Who was Theodora Rose; 
and whom did she marry? After her marriage 
she used a monogram, consisting of the cupital 
etters T. F. M., interlaced, and surmounted by a 
coronet, which I take to be that of a foreign 
count, She did not marry until after the year 
1615. A. J. M. 


Court Foots or Jesters. (See 2"*S. v. 100; 
3™ S. iv. 453, 523; v. 475; xii. 132.)—The fol 
lowing appeared in the Standard of March 14: 
**Wallett, ‘The Queen's Jester,’ died at Beeston, 
near Nottingham, last night, aged eighty-six.” Has 
any work been written on the history of Court fools, 
excepting that by the late Dr. Doran, for some 
time editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Everarp Home Cortemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Caair or Str Josnva Reryoups.—Dr. Edward 
Fryer, who died about the year 1824, bad presented 
to him by some friends of Mr. Barry, the renowned 
artist, whose life Dr. Fryer bad edited, the chair 
that had been presented to Mr. Barry by the 
executors of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which the 
most eminent men who came for their portraits 
used to be seated, and which is often introduced in 
Sir Joshua’s portraits. 


will, The Rev. William Victor Fyrer, D.D., a 
Roman Catholic, in all probability inherited this 
chair among other things; but he made a will 
leaving all his property to the Roman Church. 
None of the family know what became of anything 
therefore. Can you say where this interesting 
relic now is? The anniversary of Reynolds’s death 
suvgests the inquiry. Grevitte E. Fryer. 
Philadelphia, 


Vitctace Mcsevm.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me the name of the village in, I believe, Dor- 
setshire, where General Pitt Rivers has founded a 
museum of local antiquities ? G. F. B. 


Dawncixo.—In what works shall I find the best 
account of the history of dancing as exercised by 
the ancients—Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, &c, ? A. F. 


Peter pe Asano.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can help me by explaining the five 
Hebrew words used by the above author in his 
‘ Heptameron’ in the following Latin exorcism :— 

“ Praeparate vos et obedite praeceptori vestro in nomine 
Domini Bathat vel Vachet super Abrac ruens super- 
veniens Abcor super Aberer.” 

J. Pratt, Jun. 


Mareiace with A Deceasep Wire's SistEr’s 
Davccurer.—lIn “ A Table of Kindred and Affinity, 
wherein whosoever are related are forbidden in 
Scripture and our Laws to marry together,” in my 
Church of England Book of Common Prayer, the 
first column ends with “ Wife’s Sister’s Daughter.” 
f have examined the Scripture in search of words 
which forbid marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister’s daughter, but cannot find such ; and I shall 
feel extremely obliged to any one who will be so 
kind as to mention what part of the Bible the 
“table” refers to. Perhaps I ought to add that I 
require the information for literary purposes. 

Penny A. Liver. 


Armoriat Beartnc.—To whom does the crest 
of Mercury holding a caduceus in the left hand 
belong, with two figures seated face to face at the 
base of crest ? R. Caampcey. 


Tae ‘Excyotorzpic Dictioxary.'.—Who is 
the compiler of Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ‘ Eacyclo- 
predic Dictionary’? In the copy in the British 
Museum Reading Room I find it put down to 
R. Hunter. The Academy and the Atheneum 
(both, if my notes are correct, for Oct. 17, 1891) 
state that it was the work of the late Mr. John 
Williams. Who is bringing out the new edition, 
of which the first part has just been announced by 
the publishers ? H. Locemay. 
University of Ghent, Belgium, 





Dr. Edward Fryer, although he makes several | 
special gifts, says nothing about this chair in his | 


PickerinGc, oF TITCHMARSH, Nortmants, 
Baronets,—What is the date of the creation of 
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this beronetcy of Nova Scotia? According to | 
the usual «u horities, it was created in 1628 in 
favour of Sir Gilbert Pickering, afterwards the 
well-known member for Northamptonshire in the 
Long Parliament and Chamberlain of the House- 
hold to the Protector. Bat Sir Gilbert was not a 
baronet on Nov. 6, 1629, when he was admitted 
to Gray’s Ino as “ Gilbert Pickering, son and heir 
of Joho Pickering, of Tichmarsb, Knight.” It is 
also worthy of note that in Milne’s ‘ List of Nova 
Scotia B.ronets’ (vide Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ ed. 1880) 
this Pick~ring baronetcy is not included. 
W. D. Pivyk. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Bure. —Will some Scottish reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly tell me the proper sound of this word? | 
We Sou herners always pronounce it Bewt ; but I 
fiod in Chamberlayne’s ‘Present State of Scot- 
land,’ 1745, p 296, that the shire is called ‘‘ Buthe, 
Bute, or Bot.” Jobn, Earl of Bute, the well- 
known minister of George IIT., was detested by 
the Wilkeites and the London mob ; and one of 
their favourite jokes was to carry about and 
ultimately burn a jack-boot. If the peer’s title 
of Bute was then pronounced boot, the joke must 
bave had additional force. } 

Oa February 14, 1765, one Williams, a book- 
seller, was put in the pillory for republishing the 
North Briton in volumes. He was received 
with enthu-iasm by a large mob, who hung up 
opposite to him a jack-boot, an axe, and a Scotch 
bounet. Tone boot was beheaded, by chopping off 
its top, and was then burnt. A subscription, 
amounting to two hundred guineas, was made on 
the spot fr Williams. (‘Annual Register,’ 1765, 
p. 65.) J. Dixon, | 


Hvucnes Famiry.—Can any of your numerous 
readers supply a pedigree of the Hughes 
family, ine'uding that of William Little Hughes, 
author, &c., who died in Paris, January, 1887 ? 

F. P. H. Hoaues. 


Lixcots Catneprat.—Can any one refer me 
to a copy of the modern monumental inscriptions 
in Lincoln Cathedral? The Dean and Chapter 
have recently found it necessary, in the course of 
the restoration of the cloisters, to do away with 
the inscribyd slabs on the floor, and to replace 
them with plain paving stones, Many of the 
tombstones now lhe, broken to pieces, in the 
cath-dra! stoneyard. The ancient inscriptions are, 
I beli-ve, preserved in Bp. Saunderson’s ‘Survey’ 
of the cathedral ; but there were also many of 
such modern date that the persons buried there 
must no doubt have near relatives still living. 
[t is of these latter inscriptions that I am anxious 
to obtain copies. Enquirer. 


“Hustixc tHE Ram” at Eroy.—The Pro- 
vost and Fellows of Eton College were said to hold | 


| the manor of East Wrotham, in Norfolk, by the 


tenure of a service which consisted in hunting a 
ram through the streets of Windsor, a custom 
which is said to have survived until the year 
1747. I shall be obliged for any information 
about this custom. Did this manor ever belong 


;to Eton College? Can any of your correspon- 


dents inform me of other similar customs of 

hunting (or leading) animals through the streets ? 

I know instances of hunting the hare and the 

squirrel. Cuarurs J. BILtson. 
Clarendon Park Road, Leicester. 


Movusk-karR: THE Hers oF Wonper. —In 
chap. xi. of Mr. Morris’s ‘Tale of the House of 
the Wolfings’ we read that the Hall-sun, the seer- 
maid of the Wolfing kindred, “came forth pre- 
sently clad in white, and shod with gold, and 
haviog her hair wreathed about with the herb of 
wonder, the blue-flowering mouse-ear of Mirk- 
wood-water.” This flower is evidently the Myosotis 
palustris; but to what supposed virtue of the plant 
is allusion here made? It bad the reputation of 
unshoeing horses and of “ fixing” quicksilver, but I 
know of no other occult power that was ever attri- 
buted to it. Cc. C. B. 


Jonun Lacy.—Can any of your correspondents 
give me any authoritative information as to the 
birthplace, date of birth, and date and place of 
death of John Lacy, a celebrated bass vocalist, 
who emigrated to Calcutta in 1818? Any other 
information on this subject will be gladly 
received. Rosin H, Leeee. 

33, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Corswotp.—I should be glad of examples of 
this geographical name of earlier date than ‘ Ralph 
Royster Doyster’ (1553), where we have Cottsold 
lion. Shakspere, as is well known, has it as 
Cottshold, Cotsall, and Cot-sal-man. I donot find 


| Cots or Cotes wold before 1658, and then the spel- 


ling is evidently “ got up” to support aconjectural 
derivation from sheep-cotes and wold. Shenstone 
(1743) has sunny Cotsol’. The conjecture that the 
word contains cots or cotes takes no account of the 
fact that these plurals were in O. E. cota and 
cotan respectively, that a final s occurs only in the 
genitive singular of cot, and in cote not at all. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


CoTTaR-BANK.—This has been explained to me 
as an embankment made to prevent the inflax of 
the tide by the Thames or other tidal river. The 
term is used in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1849, 
“ Chronicle,” p. 72, of such a bank on the south side 
of the river above Hammersmith Bridge. Ishould 
be thankful for further information, especially as 
to the term cottar, J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 
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Deplics, 
MOLIERE, MEANING OF THE NAME. 


(8 S. i. 227.) 
Mr. Bovcnier will find moliére explained 
as “a bog, or quagmire,” in Cotgrave ; as ‘‘ terre 
grasse et marécageuse” in Littré ; as “ fondriére ” 
in Godefroy’s ‘ Dictionnaire de l’ancienne Langue’ ; 
together with quotations from authors. It is 
noticed in the O. Fr. glossary forming one of the 
volumes of Du Cange, by Alberti (‘ Dict. Frangais- | 
Ital.’), and by Chambaud, who tells us, “se dit, 
dans quelques Provinces, de certaines terres 
grasses & marécageuses, dans lesquelles les che- | 
vaux et les voitures sont en danger d’enfoncer,” | 
and englishes it“ bog, swamp.” Bat moliére had 
other meanings: (1) a marlpit, (2) a millstone 
quarry, (3) a millstone or grindstone, (4) a cannon- | 
ball of stone, (5) molar (tooth). Such English | 
names as Marsh, Fenn, and Mudd seem to run | 
parallel with Moliére (if we associate the name | 
with bog or swamp); and indeed Moliére is a 
French surname, for I have notices of a business 
agent so named, whose address was, in 1835, Rue 
Montmartre, 148, and in 1848, Rue des Jefineurs, 
10. A littérateur, Frangois de Moliére, was assas- 
sinated in 1623, the year before that assigned by 
some as the date of the comedian’s birth ; and in 
1848 a Moleri de Moliére was residing in the 
“Grande Rue, 38, A Pantin.” Mr. Bovcntier’s 
expression of wonderment that the young comedian 
should have chosen for his stage name “ one that 
means, or used to mean, a bog or swamp” is 
premature. If he chose a name with a meaning, 
it might have been any one of those above speci- 
fied ; but, in default of his own explanation, it is 
impossible to determine from among so many 
significations that which his pseudonym might 
bear for him. The most common meaning of 
moliére seems to have been millstone quarry, and 
this sense may be associated with the place-name 
Moliéres ; but we can better imagine the comedian 
posing under a name suggestive of a millstone or 





grindstone. He might, too, have chosen the 
“stone cannon-ball” as his nom de guerre from an 


idea of fitness savouring somewhat of the farceur. | 


But it has been thought that he took the name 
from the literary man mentioned above, Frangois 
de Moliére, who, though now almost forgotten, may 
have been in some repute in Moliére’s early life— 
repute heightened, perhaps, by the tragic nature of 
his death. F. ADAMs, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 

Moliére is really a French common noun, femi- 
nine, though it is not to be found in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
of the Academy. It means a bog or swamp, and 
is used in this sense at p. 22 of a work entitled 


| 


| 





| 1566, ces marais n’étaient méme encore qu'une 
| terre mouvante et en moliéres...... ” The word is 


given by Litter: as a noun and an adjective, 
together with a somewhat longer quotation. At 
the time when Jean Baptiste Poquelin assumed 
for his nom de guerre the name of a bog, the pro- 
fession of an actor and a playwright was not what 
it has become, and justly become, since. He did 
not know then what Fate kept in store for him, 
being hardly able to guess that he was to become 
one day the greatest comic author in France. His 
badge as a literary character was rather humble, 
indeed ; but he contrived to turn it to some 
account, and to make this nickname a glorious 
surname, which many a high lord of the day 
might have been proud to bequeath to his own 
son and heir. The upholsterer of Louis XIV. 
could certainly have picked up a better-sounding 
name “with all the world before him where to 
choose”; but he thought with Joseph Hall that 
“he had rather men should complain of his small 
hopes than of his short performances.” 
DNARGEL. 


The common noun moliére (from the Latin 
mollis) ought to be spelt molliére. Littré gives 
oaly the first of these spellings ; Bescherelle gives 
both, with one and the same definition in the old 
edition, and two different definitions in the new. 
However, this word, unimportant as a provin 
cialism, might well be left out of a middle-sized 
dictionary. How Jean Baptiste Poquelin came 
to choose “ Molitre ” for his surname has not been 
ascertained, to my knowledge. It is evidently 
not an anagram of his patronymic, as ‘‘ Voltaire” 
has been made out (somewhat lamely) to be an 
anagram of Arouet le jeune (abbreviated), viz., 
“ Arovet I. i.” F. E. A. G. 


Cocheris, in his ‘Noms de Lieu,’ derives La 
Moliére (Aveyron, Eure, &c.) from the Low Latin 
moleria, a mill. We have also Les Moliéres 
(Seine-et-Oise, Gard, Dréme, &c.), Les Mouliéres 
(Herault, Jura), La Mouliére (Var), and Meuliéres 
(Marne), from the same source. Cf. Ducange, 8. 
* Moleria.” Isaac TAYLor. 


In the edition of Moliére published at Utrecht 
in 1713, tome i. p. 21, in the life prefixed, appears 
the following :— 

“Tls s'établirent dans le Jeu de Paume de la Croix 
blanche, au fauxbourg Saint Germain. Ce fut alors que 
Moliere prit le nom qu’il a teiijours porté depuis: mais 
lorsqu’on lui a demandé ce qui l’avoit engagé 4 prendre 
celui-ld plitét qu'un sutre, jamais il n’en a voulu dire 
la raison, méme A ses meilleurs amie,” ce 

B. C. 


[ Other replies are acknowledged. 


Sr. Maenvs’s Cavrcn, sear Lonpon Barpce 


‘Mémoire sur les Marais de Cléville,’ by Robin, | (7 S. xii, 488 ; 8 S. i. 71).—Mr. G. J. Gray, 


published in 1781. The passage runs thus : “ Vers who asks, at the earlier of these references, whether 
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an account of this church has ever been published, 
will find a yreat mass of valuable material scattered 


freely up and down the pages of Dr. Sharpe’s im- | 


portant contribution to City history,— 

“Calendar of Wills proved and enrolled in the Court 

of Husting, London, a.p. 12583—a.p. 1688. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Reginald R, Sbarpe, D.C.L., 
Records Clerk.” 
One of the earliest notices occurs in about 1274, 
where mention is made of a shop and rents in 
Bruggestrate, that is Bridge Street, in the parish 
of St. Magnus (vol. i. p. 18). 

In about 1291 Milo de Oystergate leaves a 
bequest “ for the maintenance of a burning lamp 
before the great cross in the said church of S. Mag- 
nus” (vol. i. p. 96). 

Any antiquary interested in the history of a 
parish in the City of London will find it absolutely 
necessary to consult these two handsome volumes. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Stone Snot (1* S. x, 223; 8 S, i. 168).— 
Under the heading “Shot” in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,’ among the details given is the following : 

“In 1418 Henry V. ordered his clerk of the ordnance to 
get 7,000 stone shot made at the quarries at Maidstone. 
Since then chain, grape, ard canister shot have been 
invented as well as shella; all of which are described in 
Scoffern’s work on ‘ Projectile Weapons of War, and Ex- 
plosive Compounds,’ 1858.” 


**Bombs” (same authority), are said to have 
been invented at Venlo, in 1495, and used by 


the Turks at the siege of Rhodes in 1522. They 


came into general use 1634; previously used by the | 


Dutch and Spaniards. I think possibly this may 
give Mr. Fyxmore some clue to the true date of 
the stone shot being given up. G. 8. B. 


Lone Naits anp Gentiuity (8 §. i, 187).— 
There is in Hofman’s * Lexicon Univ.’ the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Legimus Dionysii filias, post innumeras contumelias 
unguium tandem compunctione recastia, a Lorensibus, 
apud Athenzeum, |. xii.c. 19, Hine prascindendi nulla 
ejus zevi hominibus cura, bodieque apud certam Indiz 
gentem nobilitatis non aliud certius indicium. Postmo- 


lum vero politiori vitz illos prasecare ceperunt, quod 


ovvyitery Gracia appellatum.’ 

The last two lines of the quotation (p. 187) from 
Moliére’s play appear in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. vii. 50, 
with a query from R. H. B. There are replies at 
pp. 316, 317. Mr. G. Masson refers to the 
notes in Hachette’s ‘Molitre’ (“Collect. des 
Grands Ecrivains,” v. p. 473, n. 2). ALPHA 
refers to the ‘ World of Wonders’ for the custom 
in this matter of the Chinese, Siamese, Annamese, 
from which it appears that the nails sometimes 
reach a length of sixteen or seventeen inches. 
There are some further remarks from the same 
book, without any reference to the place in it. I 
have looked unsuccessfully in Cassell’s ‘ World of 
Wonders,’ Ep. MARSHALL. 


The barbarous custom of allowing the nail on 
| the little finger to grow to an abnormal length still 
survives in France, and is aped everywhere on the 
Continent where French influence prevails. Oddly 
enough, a brainless youth in the south-east of 
Europe made precisely the same excuse for wear- 
ing the long nail as your correspondent’s friend, 
the Buddhist priest. L. L. K. 


I do not know whether the fashion is still in 
vogue, but I remember, when on my travels some 
thirty years ago, meeting many Frenchmen with 
finger-nails of inordinate length. Two instances 
in particular occur to me. One was that of a fellow 
traveller to Constantinople, whose nails were all of 
such monstrous growth that the sight of them used 
to give me the horrors every time I came across 
him. This gentleman, who was what is vulgarly 
called “ a great swell,” held some high official post 
under the Government. The other instance was 
| that of a party of French naval officers, travelling 

from Marseilles to Paris, each of whom had an 
|excessively long nail on the little finger of his 
left hand. The explanation which I had at the 
time was thai the possession of long nails indicated 
that the owner was not called upon to perform any 
manual labour, I was also told that such great 
care was taken to prevent breakage, that before 
| going to rest at night it was customary to encase 
| the nails in order to protect them. C. M. P. 


“For HE’s A JOLLY GooD FELLOW” (7 §. 
xii. 489; 8 S. i, 92).—A correspondent informs 
me that the tune to which this song was sung is 
* Marlbrouck,’ once the national air of France. In 
‘Marlbrouck’ the death and burial of Queen 
Anne's great captain are burlesqued, and in what 
some French critics have considered its scathing 
satire the disasters of Blenheim and Ramillies are 
| supposed to have been avenged. But the fact is 
|really the reverse; for if read appreciatively 
* Marlbrouck’ expresses the wide-spread terror 
occasioned by the mere mention of Blenheim’s 
hero and the exultation of the French when they 
heard of his death. EBuaNa. 


‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” referred to at 
|the last reference as the tune in England of the 
French national song ‘ Marlbrouck,’ does not refer 
to the “death and burial of Queen Anne’s great 
captain,” but is the burlesque of a later Duke of 
Marlborough, the commander of an unsuccessful 
expedition for the invasion of France. It was a 
favourite air of Napoleon, which it could hardly 
have been had it been a burlesque on the con- 
queror of Blenheim, &c., for whose military 
prowess the first French emperor entertained the 
highest respect. 
R. Lewixs, M.D., Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel. 


Curist1an Names or Foretcners (8 §S. i. 
| 145, 196). —Much of Mr. Hewm’s note is answered 
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by my own just above it. His query, however, 
demands a reply in courtesy. I would give the 
original name, whether of person or place, in all 
cases where we have not an accepted English ren- 
dering of it. Florence, Cologne, and Moscow 
are accepted English forms, and have long been 
so. But why should we style a German Louis 
apy more than call a Frenchman Ludwig ? 
HERMENTRUDBE. 


Perhaps Hermentruve will oblige by giving a 
reference to an example showing the use of 
“Ludwig” in lieu of “Louis,” in the case of 
Germans, earlier than the current year. With 
regard to “ Lewis” there are at least two epitaphs 
in the Huguenot cemetery here in Wandsworth 
on Frenchmen who bore the name of Louis in 
their own country, the earlier of the two known 
to me being that of “Lewis de la Porte de 
Crauant, French gent.,” who died February 5, 1709 
(old style). No doubt earlier examples can be 
found to prove that “‘ Lewis” is of more ancient 
usage than either ‘* Louis” or “ Ludwig” in Eng- 
land. Has the Grand Duke of Hesse ever been 
alluded to in English as “ Ludwig”? 

L. L. K. 


Tae Pavyerpotoyn (7 §. xii. 468).—I think no 
reply has yet been given to this query. Inquiries 
that I have made have resulted in a reference to 
“ Mr. Whipple, Kew Observatory, Richmond,” asa 
gentleman who would probably give the required 
information. Should A. J. M. learn anything more 
about the Paneidolon through that source, perhaps 
he will kindly communicate the same for the 


benefit of the readers of ‘N, & Q.’ C. M. P. 


“Boor anp Sappte” (8 §, i, 209).—Mr. 
Wedgwood, in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1855, p. 70, explains that this 
expression is derived from the French boute-selle— 
horsemen, prepare yourselves to horse. Whyte- 
Melville, in his ‘Songs and Verses,’ says :— 

Stand to your horses! It's time to begin ; 
Boots end Saddles ! the pickets are in ! 


Everard Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The English form of this expression is at least as 
old as Bunyan, for it is found in his ‘ Holy War’: 
“ Then said Diabolus, What is the meaning of this? 
They neither sound Boot-and-Saddle, nor Horse- 
and-away, nor a charge.” HexMeENTRUDE, 


Dr. Paxctoss (8 §, i. 86).—Mr. MarsHatr 
will find another instance of the “ A double S” in 
the obituary notice of the notorious Francis, Lord 
Despencer, in the Gent. Mag. for December, 1781, 
p. 594. G. F. R. B. 


Parsayprom (8" S, i, 274).— Has it any origin 
or history to discuss, beyond Foote’s well-known 
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nonsense, “ So she went into the garden to cuta 
cabbage leaf,” &c.? If the song-singing corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ want a new song, let them 
get the musicof this. I can promise them half an 
hour’s delightful amusement with it. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


THomas Arrowsmita (8" §, i. 168),.—I sent a 
question concerning this painter to ‘N. & Q.) 7 
S. i. 249, but no reply was obtained, I saw a 
small oil painting of the famous Daniel Lambert, 
weight 52st. 11 1b, (l4]b. to the stone), at Mr. 
Pratt’s, in Hulme, which I should think has been 
an excellent likeness. It is carefully painted and 
beautiful. The subjoined is written on the back 
of the painting :— 

“ Taken by T. Arrowsmith, an artist, deaf and dumb, 
and presente by him to Mr. Daniel Lambert as a token 
| of respect, June, 1808." 

The following query, which also elicited no reply, 
is from ‘ Local Notes and Queries,’ from the Man- 
chester Guardian, 1875 :— 

“€ 688. T. Arrowsmith.—Could any of your numerous 
correspondents give me any clue to an artist of the 
name of Arrowaemith, who bas executed some 
splendid portrait paintings (dated 1806 to 1824) of per 
sonages in Rochdale and neighbourbood? Any informa- 
tion would be thankfully received by one who possess a 
number of his exquisite paintings, Joun Jones,” 

I have been consulting a book (272 pages, 
8vo., 1819) at the Manchester Public Reference 
Library, King Street. This work is entitled 
‘The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and 
Dumb,’ by John Pauncefort Arrowsmith, illus- 
trated with copper plates, drawn and engraved by 
the author’s brother Thomas, an artist born deaf 
and dumb, to which is annexed the method of 
educating mutes of a more mature age, which has 
been practised with so much success on the con- 
tinent by the Abbé de |’Epée, London. The 
frontispiece is a portrait, in old-fashioned attire, 
with a brush in the right hand, of Mr. Arrox- 
smith. He was a native of Newent, in the 
county of Gloucester. In a foot-note is given 
a copy from the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette 
of January 14, 1518, of part of a letter, 
written by G. Chippendale, Esq., of Winwick, 
illustrative of the sense of feeling in Mr. Arrow- 
amith, J. P. Arrowsmith died at his house, 
Pembroke Garden, Liverpool, April 14, 1829, but 
I cannot tell the date of his brother’s decease, who 
would be fifty-four years of age when ceasing to 
exhibit his works of art. 

‘The Connoisseur’s Repertory.—Part IIT. And 
Art,’ by Thomas Dodd, of Manchester, after- 
wards London, about 1827, gives the following :— 

“Thomas Arrowsmith —Deaf and dumb from bis 
| birth, which cecurred about the year 1776, was never- 

theless blessed with a quick and comprehensive mind 
and a natural turn towards attaining to a proficiency in 
| the art of painting portraits and other subjects in 
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miniature, in which practice he excels, and continues 
He first exhibited at 


so to do to the present time. 
Somer-et House in 172 two subjects in miniature com- 
pess of Cain slaying Abel, and Mary Magdalen con- 


versing with Chrirt. In the following year be applied 
himself to portreit painti: g. and exhibited two portraits 
of gentlemen, In 1795 he reappeared at Somerset 
House in a miniature of himeelf, and of six others of 
different individusle, In 1796 he produced the portrait 
of a bishop, and that of an old man, In 1797, miniature 
P riraita of two young gentlemen, and that of a lady. 
n 1798 miniature portraits of Mr. Flaxman, Mrs. 
Harris, and Mr. Weston ; also of himeelf, Mr. Harris, 
jun., and Mr, Cressy, jun., the two latter his associates, 
who were also alike defective in speech and hearing. Iz 
1799, a miniature of Mr. Luke Fitzgerald. Mr. Arrow- 
smith now r-sid-sat Manchester, where his talents are 
duly appreciated.” 
FreveriK Lawrence Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


&c.: Er carera (8 §. i. 66, 177, 237).— 
Since writing my note at the first of the above 
references I have received the part of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ which deals with this word or 
phrase in a very interes ing article of about three- 
fourths of acolumn. If those gentlemen who dis- 
sent (at the second reference) from my strictures 
will refer to it, they will find that it entirely sup- 
portsme. 1. It gives, amongst numerous quota- 
tions, no instance of its use adjectively, as by the 
‘brilliant author” who was the first cause of 
my note. 2. It in no way suggests or supports 
the reading of it as et ceteri or et cetera. 3. The 
‘N. E. D.,’ amongst the various uses of it sub- 
stantively, gives it as signifying— 

“ec, A number of unspecified things or (improperly) 
persons.” 

This was the main substance of my contention. 
R. Hupsoy. 
Lapworth. 


Hints ro Farmers (7 §, xii. 126, 232, 350, 
429, 511; 8" S. i. 111, 189).—R. R. writes at the 
last reference a reply which seems to me to contain 
much that is very good sense and much that, 
whether we like it or not, is irrefutable. But | 
wish to suggest to him and to his readers a con- 
sideration which occurs to me on reading the 
following passage in his article : “ However much 
A. J. M. may regret it, the number of coarse 
farmers [[ do not quite like the word coarse, 
used as necessarily synonymous with poor; but 
that is obiter dictum] who allow their daughters 
to do the work of men will decrease, and not 
increase.” I fully sympathize with R. R. in think- 
ing that any such change would be real progress, 
and eminently desirable. And I remember the 
disgust with which [ heard in the south of Earope 
the fathers, husbands, brothers, and probably even 
lovers of women who were carrying on their backs 
very heavy sacks of potatoes up a steep place, call 
that work “ lavoro di donna” ! 











But what about the hoped-for increase of small 
holdings and of peasant proprietors? Are the 
daughters of the peasant proprietors of small hold- 
ings likely to escape from the exigencies which 
R. R.’s “coarse” farmer fathers require from their 
daughters? Has R. R. ever had the opportunity 
of observing the mode of life of the women, wives 
or daughters, of the peasant proprietors of France ? 

The increase of small holdings may be very 
desirable from many points of view. My ignorance 
is too great to admit of writing “is” instead of 
“may be.” But I fear that it is unmistakable that 
the female members of a peasant proprietor’s family 
are likely to be conversant not only with dairy 
work, but with field work, and to have hands and 
minds more occupied with mattock and hoe than 
with piano or tennis, 

R. R. writes further, “There is a growing dis- 
satisfaction with rural life through all classes of 
it.” Tam afraid that there is but too much reason 
to think he is right. But nobody, I take it, will 
doubt that such a statement is about the most sad 
and fatal that could be put forth about any nation 
under the sun. “ Education,” R. R. continues, 
“is removing that numbness of intellect and 
dulness of feeling which once made rural employ- 
ment endurable to the labourers.” 

No! The increase of reading, and the absorption 
of undigested and half-comprehended ideas in the 
absence of education, has no doubt tended to 
create the discontent which R. R. signalizes. But 
“ numbness of intellect ” and “ dulness of feeling” 
needed to make rural life tolerable! Why does an 
average English acre produce, despite al! dis- 
advantages, more than an average French acre? 
I think for no other reason than this, that rural 
life in Eogland has been characterized by less 
numbness of intellect and dulness of feeling than 
rural life on the other side of the Channel. What! 
Is such numbness and dulness necessary, then, for 
the satisfactory making earth give forth her in- 
crease? I had fancied that the “ Quid faciat leetos 
segetes ” was a subject not altogether to be left to 
numbed intellects. Nodoubt the East-end London 
“ docker” knows, as he would phrase it, “a thing 
or two” which never entered into the philosophy 
of Hodge the hedger and ditcher or of Dick the 
carter. But does any one who has any knowledge 
of the two classes of human beings imagine that 
the more benumbed intellect or more dulled feel- 
ing is to be found in the latter individuals ? 

The wisest heads among us are anxiously busy 
with schemes for combating and remedying the 
recently developed tendency among those whose 
lot it is to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow to prefer doing so amid the surroundings of 
a city rather than amid those of the country. And 
this matter is deemed by the wisest and best heads 
among us as one of the most important that can 
claim their thoughts, because they know that the 
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tendency in question is, and must be, if unremedied, immenses de cette ville sans modéle et sans nom, lorequ’ua 


absolutely fatal to every hope of future national | Jeune pay*an pa-sa, conduisant une génisse noire, maigre 


well-being. But are any of the means which have 
been advocated as calculated to afford a hope of | 
checking the tendency in question compatible | 
with the hope that R. R. expresses, that the | 
number of farmers’ daughters engaged in dairy 
work—and even in some cases, perhaps, in field 
work—should not increase, but decrease? And is 
it hopeless that education— more education, if we 
could only get the righs meaning of the word into 
our heads—might, instead of destroying that 
numbness of intellect which R. R. seems to think 
necessary for the contented prosecution of rural 
labours, so quicken the intelligence and brighten 
the feeling of the rural labourer as to render his 
toil and his mode of life as preferable in his own 





eyes to those of the lower classes of town toilers as 
they unquestionably are seen to be when judged 
by any elevated standard } 
T. Apotruvus Trotwore. 
Rome. 
[ We have known of a ploughing team in France con- 
sisting of a woman, a donkey, and a dog. } 


Pacanism tn Brirrany (8 §, i. 88).— 

“Ces deux croyances sont évidemment un vestige du 
culte pour les éléments qui formaient Ia base du druid 
ieme. Du reste, les traces de celui-ci sont encore pro- 
fondément empreintes partout dans notre vieux ducheé ; 
il est aisé de voir que le catholicisme, afin de s établir plus 
facilement parmi les Celtes, s'est enté sur l'ancienne foi, 
comme ei l'on efit craint, en l'isolant, qu'il ne prit point 
racine assez sirement......Le Celte, avant sa conversion, 
avait un autel élevé 4 la haine; il ne put se résoudre a 
n’en avoir qu'un seul consacré A la charité, Son vice lui 
était reeté, et il lui fallait le Dieu de son vice. I! songea 
done a conserver sun culte en changeant seulement de 
patron. Son esprit grossier ne voyait, sans doute, dans 
le Christ et ea famille que des divinités supérieures en 
puissance A ses anciennes idoles; il pensa qu'il pouvait 
transporter ses hommages des premiers autels au nouveau 
sens rien changer, et qu'il n'y avait, aprés tout, qu'un 
culte A déménager. Ce fut ainsi que ce qui appartenait 
& un dieu barbare fut attribué par lui a la mére de Jésus, 
et que l'on vit s’élever des chapelles sous l'étrange invo- 
cation de Notre-Dame de la Haine! Et ne pensez pas 
que le temps ait écluiré les esprite et redressé de sem 
blables erreurs! une chapelle déjiée A Notre-Dame de 
la Haine existe tovj urs [1836] prés de Tréguier [ Cotes- 
du-Nord), et le peuple n'a pas ceseé de croire 4 la 

yuissance des prieres qui y sont faites......Superstition 
jizarre et vraiment celtique; vestige éloquent de cette 
énergie farouche des vieux adorateura de Teutatés, qui 
semblent u'avoir reno: cer [sic] 4 lépée qui venge et tue 
qu’a la condition de p uvoir poignarder encore par la 
priére !"—Emile Souvestre, ‘ Les Derniers Bretons,’ 
lére Partie, chap. iii, 

The foregoing is a very remarkable instance of 
paganism informing Christianity. Here is an 
instance, more innocent than “ Notre Dame de la 
Haine,” of Christianity informing’ Paganism. Im- 
mediately after his very striking description of 
Carnac, Souvestre continues :— 


** J'étais depuis deux heures dans la contemplation de | —It was Pyr a 
cet incompréhensible ouvraze; je parcourais les rues | believe, is, ‘‘ Another such victory and I must 





et malnde, Je lui souhasitai la bienvenue. ‘Que Dieu 
vous béniese, monsieur!’ me répondit-il en tirant son 
chapeau; car il avait vu que j étais un compatriote. 
*Sais-tu qui a mis la ces picrres *’ lui demandai-je, en 
lui montrant les lignes de menhirs. Le paysan se signa, 
‘Ga, monsieur.’ dit-il, ‘ce sont les soldate qui pour- 
suivaient saint Corneilie, le bon patron de notre paroisse; 
comme il allait étre pris par eux, et qu'il était arrété par 
la mer, il les changea en pierres ainsi que vous les voyes 
la.’ Je remerciai le patre et je passai; je venais de 
retrouver la trace chrétienne au milieu de mes réves 
d’antiquaire; j'avais marché sur le moyen-fge en 
tournant sutour d'une pierre druidique.”—Zlid,, lére 
Partie, chap. iv. 
JoNATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Soutney’s ‘ Tae Doctor’ (8* §, i. 209).—The 
following information, which is taken from 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ vol. iii. 
p. 2460, ed, 1864, will probably meet the 
requirements of your correspondent :— 

“This whimsical work (‘The Doctor’) originally 
appeared as followe: vols, i, end ii. 1834, vol. iii. 1836, 


| vol. iv. 1837, and vol, v. 1838...... Vol. vi. appeared in 


1847, edited by Southey’s son-in-law, the Rev. John Wood 
Warter. See Gent. Maz., N.S., vol. xxvii. p. 609, The 
seventh, being the concluding volume, appeared also in 
1847, and is noticed in Literary Gaz., Oct. 23, and ia the 
Atheneum, Oct, 23 and 30, 1847.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I have five volumes of Southey’s ‘The Doctor,’ 
second edition. Vol. i. is dated 1835, and vol. v. 
1838. I believe that there is a sixth volume, about 
which I have often purposed to inquire of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


The above is complete (second edition) in 7 vols., 
1835-47. MIpwortT#. 
Newark Stock Library. 
[ Other replies are acknowledged. | 
Y ror tH (8S. i. 289).—I regret to say this 
note is incorrect. The use of y for th has nothing 
whatever to do with the letters tand A. I have 
explained, many times over, that the y in yé 
for the) arose out of the old thorn-letter which is 


| so common in Anglo-Saxon MSS. as a symbol for 


the simple sound now denoted by th. Every 
one who has ever seen MSS. of the fifteenth 


|century must know this. It is common in 


Caxton’s printed editions. Even before a.p. 1300 
we find MSS. in which the y and the thorn-letter 
can hardly be distinguished. For example, take 
the MS. of Havelok about 1290. The Clarendon 


Press will shortly publish ‘Twelve Facsimiles of 
Old English MSS.,’ which will prove this [to 


every one who inspects them. 
Watter W. SKear. 


** ANOTHER SUCH A victory,” &c (8"5S.i. 228). 
rhus, of course. The correct version, I 
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return to Epirus alone.” I have the excellent 
authority of Macaulay’s “schoolboy” for the in- 
formation that Pyrrbus was King of Epirus, and 
that he won his dearly earned victory over the 
Romans on the river Siris in 280 n.c. L. LK. 


“Such another victory and I am quite undone,” 
was the exclamation of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
to his generals when they congratulated him upon 
his victory over the Romans near Sybarie. See 
Rollin. See, also, an excellent essay of Tickell’s 
on Lewis XIV. of France, in No. 180 of the 
Spectator, in which he introduces this and anether 
story of Pyrrhus to illustrate the conduct of Lewis. 

W. Power. 

Glasgow. 

Something like this phrase was expressed by 
the victorious general immediately after the battle 
of Waterloo :— 

“ As Wellington recrossed the field of carnage to the 
head-quarters at Waterloo, it is said that, on viewing the 
surrounding thousands of Jead and dying with which the 
ground was heaped, the reek already poisoning the air 
with the noisome effluvia of the shambles, while the 
moans of the wounded pierced the air, he exclaimed : 
‘I have never fought such a battle; and I hope never 
to fight such another.’ ’--‘ Life and Times of the late 
Duke of Wellington,’ by Lieut.-Col. Williams, vol. ii. 


p. 266. 
N.E. R. 

West Herrington. 

Something like this is the saying ascribed to 
Soltikoff, after the defeat of Frederic in 1759: 
“that on such another victory he must go alone, 
with his truncheon in his hand, to carry the news 
to St. Petersburg.” (Coxe’s ‘ House of Austria,’ 
cb. cxiv.) Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Op Sone (8" S. i, 227).—The words of * Will 
you hear a Spanish Lady?’ are to be found in 
Percy's ‘Reliques’ and Deloney’s ‘Garland of 
Good-will.’ A folio edition of this ballad was 
published in 1846, and was illustrated by Lady 
Dalmeny ; the reviews of this edition which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1846, 
and the Quarterly Review for September in the 
same year, give much information, and the 
former gives the poem in full. Sir John Bolle 
was not the author, but the object, of ‘ The Spanish 
Ladye’s Love.’ Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

This old ballad, condensed by J. Oxenford, 
appears under the title of ‘The Spanish Lady's 
Love’ in ‘Old English Ditties, selected from W. 
Uhappell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time’ 
(London, Chappell & Co., n.d.), pp. 46, 47. 
Three verses are given. Jous T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


“The Spanish Lady’s Love’ is the title of the 
song of which Mr. Hatt quotes the first line. 


Ritsor, in his ‘Ancient Songs and Ballads,’ 
| attributes it to Thomas Deloney, who printed it 
lin ‘The Garland of Good-will, a collection of 
| songs and ballads which be published before 1596. 
See edition by Reeves & Turner, 1877, p. 240. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

| 71, Brecknock Road. 

| | Other replies are acknowledged. | 

| 

| 


Haswett Famity (8™ S. i, 147, 216).—Mr. 
Narcis R. Haswevt is mixing up three distinct 
families, viz., Haswell, Hasell, and Halswell. The 

| first, according to Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
was of Scotland ; but the probability is that the 
family originated at, and took its name from, 
Haswell (now the celebrated coal-field) in the 
county of Durbam. The Jiasell family was for- 
merly settled in Cambridgeshire, and migrated 
to Cumberland in 1665 (vide Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1886, p. 857) ; whilst the Halswell family 
took its name from the manor of Halswell, in 
the parish of Goathurst, Somerset, where it was 
| settled from a very early period. Sir John North- 
cote did not marry “‘the heiress of Halswell,” 
but the daughter of Hugh Halswell, of Wells, 
Somerset, a cadet of that house.* Jane Halswell, 
the heiress of Halswell, married, in 1648, Col. 
John Tynte, of Chelvey, in the same county, in 
which family the estate now remains (Burke’s 


‘Landed Gentry,’ 1886, p. 1870). 
Cross-Cross.et. 


Rev. Jonn A. Waturixcer (8" §. i. 148, 196, 
237).—The family of Wallinger were living at 
Hare Hall, near Romford, in the latter part of the 

| last century. In 1763, John Wallinger, of London, 
| merchant, possessed it. He died in 1767, and by 
| his will, dated March 16, 1766, he bequeathed 
| the mansion of Hare Hail, with all the lands, 
| tenements, &c., belonging to it, in the parishes of 
Romford and Hornchurch, to his nephew, John 
| Arnold, who, in pursuance of the directions in 
| the said will, assumed the surname and arms of 
| Wallinger. In 1769, John Arnold Wallinger 
pulled down the old house and rebuilt it with 
| Portland stone. The following mention of it is 
taken from a ‘‘ History of Essex, by a Gentleman,” 
vol. iv. p. 196 :— 

“John Wallinger, Esq., has lately built an elegant 
house of stone with proper offices on each side. He is 
likewise disposing the grounds about it to the greatest 
advantage, and with much taste ; and the whole, when 
fiuished, will be a pleasing spectacle to the observant 
traveller, as well as a most agreeable residence to the 
owner, 

He married Anne Turner, Oct. 17, 1763, and, 
dying in 1792, his eldest son, Jobn Wallinger 
Arnold Wallinger, succeeded to the property. 
He died in 1805, leaving, by Matilda, his wife, 


* This error is introduced by Mr, Worth in his 
‘ History of Devonshire’ (Elliot Stock, 1886). 
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nine children, viz., Anna Maria, married to 
Thomas Daniel, Esq. ; Elizabeth Francisca, mar- 
ried to William Henry Roberts, Esq. ; Matilda, 
Jobn Arnold, Charlotte, Mary Aon, Harriet, 
Louisa, and Caroline. John Wallinger Arnold 


Wallinger by his will appointed his brother | 


Joseph Wallinger, William Baldwio, and William 
Turner his executors, and directed them to sell 
this estate ; but, in consequence of some defect 
in the title, they were compelled to obtain an 
Act of Parliament in 1811 to enable them to 
dispose of it. The following extracts from the 
parish registers of St. Edward the Confeeror, 
Romford, apparently show that the Wallingers 
had no family vault in the church. Burials :—- 


1792. September 5, Jno. Arnold Wallinger, at 
Chelmsford. 


1794. January 3. — Wallinger, removed to Horn- | 


church. 
1805. January 30. John Arnold Wallinger, Esq., 
removed to Chelmsford. 


Taomas Birp. 
Romford. 


It may be worth while to put on record that 
the narrow, but much frequented, lane which 
runs between the old burying-ground of St. Mary’s 
and the house which Mr. Wallinger occupied at 
Hastings is known still as Wallinger’s Walk. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


BooK-LeNpInG AND Boox-tosine (8" S. i. 184). 
—** I lent it and lost it!” is a pathetic expression 
capable of moving the sympathy of every biblio- 
phile. I, too, have lent and lost many books. 
Although I do not take so kindly a view of the 
criminals as did Sir Walter Scott, who found 
several of his friends to be bad arithmeticians but 
capital book-keepers, yet, on the other hand, I do 
not adopt such a pessimistic opinion as that of 
Charles Nodier :— 

Tel est le sort de tout livre prété, 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gaté. 
I also think Mre. Schimmelpenninck a little severe 
for entering on her book-plate the following moni- 
tion: ‘The wicked borroweth, and payeth not 
again” (Ps, xxxvii. 21). I rather incline to the 
sentiment expressed by Condorcet in the following 
lines to his beloved books: — 
Chéres délices de mon Ame, 
Gardez vous bien de me quitter, 
Qu nyu on vienne vous emprunter. 
Chacun de vous m'est une femme, 
Qui peut se laser voir sans blime, 
Et ne +e doit jamais préter, 

Scaliger’s library motto was intended to convert 
the borrower into a purchaser: ‘‘Ite ad ven- 
dentes.”’ 

Tt is difficult for a bibliophile to und erstand the 
magnanimity of those who place their books at 
the disposal of others, and yet the libra ry motto of 


| Grolier was “ Pour moi, et mes amis,” and that of 
Schelcher ‘‘ Pour tous, et pour moi.” When I 
| was a boy Old Montague House was yet standing, 
and it contained the heginnings of the British 
Museum collections. I often wandered through 
its rooms, and noticed that readers helped them- 
selves to the books they wanted, as they still con- 
tinue to do in the modern Reading Room. This 
wus @ practice common to continental libraries 
and led sometimes to the loss of valuable books, 
especially fourteeners of small size. On one 
occasion the old keeper of the Bibliotheque at 
Lyons at closing time secured the door, aud said 
to the two readers who remained, “ One of us 
three is a thief. I consent to be searched first.” 
Each delinquent pulled out a book, laughed, and 
| said, “‘ You are too sharp for us.” I am sorry to 
add that during the Revolution the soldiers of the 
Republic used the books of this library as fuel in 
cooking their rations, 
| A curious result of borrowing fell under my 
| notice as a member of the Library Committee of 
| the Royal Society. I found among the books, 
especially amongst the scientific serials, an occa- 
sional duplicate volume, in the Society’s binding, 
with armorial bearings and stamp. It appeared 
that occasionally a Fellow, having taken out a 
book, and given the customary receipt for it, had 
lost or mislaid it, or had not returned it before his 
death. When the usual claim was made to the 
Fellow or his representatives for its return a 
second copy of the missing book was procured, and 
sent to the Society’s binder. After a time, how- 
ever, the missing volume was found, and returned 
to the Society. The second copy was kept, as 
duplicates are useful in a circulating library. 
C. Tomutysoy. 
Highgate, N. 
W. E. W. may like to know that I am wiser 
| now, and that I have a sort of cheque-book, with 
a counterfoil, on which I enter title of book lent, 


| name and address of borrower, and date, and that 


I send with any book which I lend the right-hand 
cheque, with title of book lent, date of loan, and 
“To be returned in days,” with my name and 
address printed in large type. I do not lose books 
now. Este. 





Dame (8 §. i. 272).—It is commonly sup- 
posed that the title of Dame was anciently the 
universal and correct designation of the wife of 
a baronet or knight, and that during later and 
more degenerate days it has been gradually super- 
seded by that of Lady, which, when accurately 
used, is restricted to the peerage. As to the cor- 
rect rule I say nothing, that is best left to your 
legal correspondents or the Kings at Arms. — But 
with respect to the universal custom of old times, 
my I play the part of that member of the Roy al 
Society who questioned the dictum of King 
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Charles touching the weight of the fish in that 
time-honoured anecdote which “‘ every schoolboy ” 
knows? Is it the case that Dame was once 
invariably used, and never Lady, for the wife of a 
knight or baronet, and vice versd for the wife of a 
peer? My experience has led rather to the con- 
clusion that titles in the present day are much 
more fixed than of old, and were formerly used far 
more at pleasure than now. Joan Knowght, in 
her will, dated 1459, bequeaths her lands to 
“ Lady Dame Elianor, wife of Sir Thomas Brown” 
‘Test. Ver.,’ p. 291). The daughters of Arthur 
Plantaganet, Viscount Lisle, son of Edward IV., 
are spoken of by various writers in the ‘ Lisle 
Papers,’ sometimes as Lady, sometimes as Mis- 
tress. On the one hand | find “Sir Thomas 
Lovell and Dame Elizabeth his wife” (Close Roll, 
1 Mar., part vi.), with many other knights and 
their dames ; but on the other I see *‘ Elizabeth, 
Lady Tailboys ” (Ibid., 2, 3 Phil. et Mar., part vii.); 
‘Edward Grey, Lord Powys, and Dame Anne 
his wife” (Ibid., 30 Hen. VIIL., part iii.); and the 
wife of Sir Everard Digby is Lady Dighy in the 
Gunpowder Plot Book. The curious double title 
occurs again in ‘‘ Lady Dame Katherine, widow 
of Sir Matthew Cradock” (Close Roll, 27 Hen. 
VIIL., part i.), the daughter of George, Earl of 
Huntley, and widow of Perkin Warbeck. Did 
this unusual epithet denote that the person indi- 
cated was a “‘ lady” by birth and a ‘‘ dame” by 
marriage ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Witts (8 §, i. 208).—It is, I think, forgotten 
by most genealogical inquirers, and by some who 
write books for their guidance, that the Court of 
Probate has no jurisdiction to grant probate “ of a 
will relating solely to real estate, even though 
such will orders payment of debts and of legacies 
out of the proceeds of sale of such real estate ” 
(“In the Goods of John Bootle,” ‘ Law Reports,’ 
1874, 3 P. and D. 177). Such being the case, 
many a will that is looked for in vain in the 
appropriate registry may be found among the 
title-deeds of some land in which the testator was 
interested. Q. V. 


Taomas Jouurrre wita tHe Key (8 §. i. 
248).—Mr. Thomas Jolliffe was, I find, Sheriff of 
Worcestershire once only. 


Jouys A. C. Vincent. 


3onemia (8 S, i, 242)—If Mr. Bovcaier 
cares to pursue his studies in Bohemianism, or 
wishes to see the form it takes in London, he 
might read Gissing’s novel, ‘The New GrubStreet.’ 
The somewhat hysterical gaiety which covers so 
much of the misery described by Henri Murger in 
his ‘Vie de Bohéme’ is conspicuous by its 
absence from Mr. Gissing’s work, which is un- 
doubtedly very dismal reading ; but though several 
critics for the daily press snorted and heigh-hoed 





when they came to deal with this unpleasant 
revelation of the literary life, as the author would 
represent it for so many nowadays, yet I do not 
remember that any one of them ventured to 
impugn the faithfulness of the account. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG, 


Tue “Jervusatem” Corrgee House (5™ §, 
xii. 429; 6" S. i. 62; 8" S. i. 258).—Some con- 
fusion seems to have arisen between the names of 
the London Shipping Exchange (Limited) and the 
Jerusalem (Limited), or Jerusalem Exchange, An 
article printed in the Standard of Monday, 
March 14 last, says that the latter was to be removed 
on the following day from Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, 
to Billiter Buildings, and that on the next day 
(Wednesday, 16th) the London Shipping Exchange 
would be opened to subscribers in [No. 22} 
Billiter Street. The removal and the opening 
were duly accomplished. 

DaumMonpb- MILLIKEN, 

Esoiisu Queexs or Enotanp (8 S. i. 62, 
133, 234).—I should like to know M. Paul Fried- 
mann’s proof of Anne Boleyn being the elder 
sister. Hepworth Dixon says that George Carey, 
the second Lord Hunsdon, claimed the earldom of 
Desmond, or rather petitioned for the determina- 
tion of the abeyance, on the ground of his grand- 
mother, Mary, being the elder sister. It is true 
the petition was not granted ; but no information 
at my command shows that the refusal was 
grounded on the falsity of his allegation. Mr. 
Dixon coucludes, from the failure of this petition 
and from the fact that the barony of Rochfort 
only fell to the Careys on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, that Anne was the elder sister. I 
cannot see that this follows. Mary Boleyn married 
her first husband in January, 1520/1, and was a 
grandmother in 1540, for Lettics Knollys could 
not bave been born later. Anne Boleyn was 
married in 1532. These dates prove nothing, but 
they are suggestive of the ages of the sisters. 
Lingard makes Mary the elder. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory. 


Tur Royat Famivies or Evrore (8 §, i. 
147, 257).—How does Mr. Lane make up a total 
of thirty-nine present sovereigns of Europe ? 
Does he include the Kings of Hanover and of 
Naples ; the Grand-Duke of Tuscany ; the Dukes 
of Nassau, of Modena, and of Parma ; avd the 
Landyrave of Hesse Cassel ? A. 


Tne ‘ Pervicitiom Veneris’ (8 S, i. 247).— 
There is a translation of this by Parnell, reprinted 
with Stanley’s in the volume of Bohn’s “ Classical 
Library” which contains Catallus and Tibullus. 
Ic was first published in 8ve. in 1721, after 
Parnell’s death, in a selection of his compositions 
made by Pope, which also included ‘ The Hermit,’ 
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* The Rise of Woman,’ ‘ The Fairy Tale,’ ‘ Health,’ 
‘ Night-piece on Death,” * Allegory on Man,’ and 
‘Hymn to Contentment.’ Bohn’s edition says 
that Stanley's translation was first printed 1651 ; 
but this was only a reprint with additions. 
Ta.on. 


This poem was translated by Dr. Thomas 
Parnell in the begianing of last century. It is 
strange that his translation should not be better 
known than that mentioned. E. YARDLEY. 


Enoravers or Boox-piares (8 §. i. 247).— 
This question is asked in the April number of the 
Ex-Libris Journal. If your correspondent wants 
any detailed account of Mountaine’s work aud 
list of plates executed by him, he had better seek 
ét through that journal, as I opine the space in 
*N. & Q.’ is much too precious for a full answer 
to his question. I may state, however, that Lord 
De Tabley, in his ‘Guide to the Study of Book- 
plates’ (1880), says at p. 169, “ R. Mountaine 
appeared as a very prolific engraver of book-plates 
about 1745 or 1750. He was a neat artist in the 
early and hardly developed Chippendale style, 
aod in a curious arabesque fashion of hisown. I 
know of no particulars respecting Mountaine’s 
life.” He gives a list of some fourteen of his 
plates. Contrary to his statement, Mountaine did 
date some of his book-plates ; but he had a unique 
habit of concealing the date—or the last two 
tigures of it—in the frame of the plate, which dis- 
covery was not made till after Lord De Tuabley 
published his work. 

Mr. Franks, in his list of ‘ English Dated Book- 
plates,’ gives nine dated plates by Mountaine, 
ranging from 1750 to 1753, some six of which do 
not appear in Lord De Tabley’s list. 

Archibald Burden worked about 1730. See 
facsimile of a book-plate of Birnie of Broomhill, by 
this engraver, in Griggs’s ‘Examples of Armorial 
Book-plates.’ Doubtless J. O. will find these 
queries answered in a subsequent issue of the Zr- 
Libris Journal. A. Vicars. 


S. i. 47, 136).— 


Heratps Eyrraorvinary (8 
A. is correct in his surmise that the “ Extra 
officers of arms have no chambers assigned to 
them at the College in Queen Victoria Street. 
In fact, they are not members of the College, and 
have no “rights” connected with it whatever ; 
but they have access to the official records and 
MSS. in the library as a matter of course, or, 
rather, of “‘ courtesy” on the part of the officers 
‘in ordinary.” It is not entirely a sinecure post, 
however, as, although the ‘“ Extraordinary” 
Heralds (or Pursuivants, as the case may be) are 
not members of the College of Arms, and have 
no duties connected with it, they are officers of the 
Queen’s Household, and as such may be called 
upon to attend Her Majesty upon any State occa- 








sion when their presence may be necessary. The 
senior officers of arms, i.¢., the Kings of Arms 
and Heralds (including Heralds Extraordinary), 
are esquires by creation and invested with the 
collar of SS. Their official position (and espe- 
cially that of Garter) places them, on certain 
occasions of Court ceremonial, very near the 
person of tke sovereign; but this doee not 
affect their social precedence at other times. 
Knights of the several orders, i.¢., collared 
Knights, take precedence of Knights Bachelors, 
i.e., Knights who are not invested with collars, 
In like manner, esquires by creation, 1.¢., collared 
esquires—of whom there are but few—take pre- 
cedence of those who are not so distinguished, 
such as esquires by office and such esquires 
by birth as have no special place assigned to 
them in the tables of precedency. C. H. 


Ricwarp Banister (8 §. i, 208),—Richard 
Banister was a surgeon in Stamford, and died 
there April 7, 1626. He founded a library in St. 
Mary's Church in that town. A record of his gift 
appears in the church books as follows :— 


“ Bibliotheca Richardi Banister. 

Richard Banister, Gent. and Master in Chirugery, 
of his good mind and to advance religion and learneing, 
in the yeare of o’ Lord 1625, began to found a Library 
in this Church of o' Lady in Stamford, at his owne 
proper costs and chardges prepared and made fitt a 
place for the said Library on the South side of the 
Chancell of the said Church, and sett upp Shelves accom- 
modate for that use. And not onely in his lifetime gave 
some bookes himself and procured others, but likewise 
at his death gave by his last Will and Testament Tenne 
pounds to the said Church for ever, with this condition 
and limitation expressed in the Will, that is to say, That 
the Churchwardens of the said Church should iett out 
yearely the said ten pounds and imploy the use thereof 
ariseing for and towards the buying of bookes for the fur- 
nishing and further encrease of the ssid Library, as by 
the last Will of the said Rechard Banister doth more 
fully appeare, whereof so much as concerneth this gift 
is exemplified and here before sett downe for the direc- 
tion of the Ch. Wardens. 

“The said Richard Banister was burie! in the forc- 
named Library (by him founded and begun) Aprilis7mo, 
Anno Domini 1626. 

** Also I give to the said Church the sum of ten pounds 
of lawful money of England to be paid unto the said 
Church at the end of two yeares after my decease, and 
then my Will is that the same ten pounds shal! be putt 
forth by the Minister, Churchwardens, and the discreetest 
men in the said parish after the rate of seaven pounds 
in the hundred, the increase whereof shall be bestowed 
uppon Divinity Bookes yearley or once in two yeares, 
and the same bookes shall be placed ia the Library in 
the ssid Church there to remaine for ever. 

“ TheSouth Aisle, called the Library, wae, ata Meeting 
of the Parishioners held 8 April, 1702, given up to Joshus 
Blackwell, Gent., and his heires, to be tor ever thereafter 
ae! held and enjoyed by him and them as 4 
Buriall Place, exempt from all others, on the s* d. 
Blackwell agreeing for ever thereafter to keep it in go od 
and sufft repair at bis own C.ets, and in the year 
1719 he repaired and beautified the same and therein set 
up and fixed convenient presses with shelves for p!acing 
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and setting of such Books as now remain in the said 
Library.” 

There were several catalogues of the library : 
one of the original gift of books by Richard 
Banister, with the additions made from Banister’s 
Fund for the several years up to 1645; another 


| 


dated April 5, 1662; and athird dated May 25, | 


1720. These catalogues have for many years been 
lost. Upon the repewing of the church, in 1853, the 
library was carefully removed by the then rector, 
the Rev. F. E. Gretton, B.D., from the south 
aisle, and placed in presses in the Lady Chapel at 
the north-east corner of the church, and a catalogue 
of the books was then taken and is in existence. 
In 1890 the interior of the church was gutted and 
was renovated ; the books were carted away, and 
are said to be now lying in a lumber room in an 
adjoining parish. Many of the books were those 
given by the founder of the library, and bear his 
name, and others are inscribed as having been 
given by pious donors, They are for the most 
part theological, classical, and standard works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some being 
now scarce and valuable. The disappearance of 
so curious a church library is greatly to be de- 
plored. 

Richard Banister published ‘‘ A Treatise of One 
Hundred and Thirteen Diseases of the Eyes and 
Eye-liddes. By Richard Banister, M* in Chyru- 
gery, Oculist and Practitioner in Physicke. 
Imprinted at London by Felix Kyngston for 
Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the 
Signe of the Talbot, 1623,” 12mo. He dedicates 
his work to Francis, Earl of Rutland, K.G., Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Lincolne, ‘‘ from 
Stamford, the last of June, 1621.” The book is 
exceedingly scarce, and is specially interesting, as 
Banister refers by name to persons of note, to 
other surgeons, and to patients living ‘‘ neere 
Sta’ford, where I dwe).” Jos, Puituips. 

See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ under 
** Banister.” Q. V. 

Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. XXX. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
In the latest volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ the appearance of which anticipates the close of 
the quarter, the most distinguished of Mr. Lee's officers 
take but little part in the etrife, which is for once in the 
hands of the rank and file. Mr. Lee himeelf is repre- 
sented by three short lives, the most original and im- 
portant of which is that of William Kemp or Kempe, the 
author of the ‘Nine Daies Wonder.’ This is necessarily 
conjectural in part, but is ample in information and 
corrects mistakes of Payne Collier and other writers 
including Mr. Fleay. Keightley, the historian and 
critic, is the subject of a brief biography, also by Mr. 
Lee, as is Jeremiah Joyce, miscellaneous writer, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's initials appear to one article, 
which, however, is the most important in the volume. 





This is the life of Samuel Johnaon, the great lexico- 
grapher. More than a little of the information supplied 
is extracted from the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ Mr. Stephen 
regards depth of tender feeling as the foundation of 
Johnson's character, and says: “ His massive and keenly 
logical, but narrow and rigid intellect, wae the servant 
of strong passions, of prejudices imbibed through early 
association, and of the constitutional melancholy which 
made him a determined pessimist.” The melancholy 
thus mentioned was, however, leavened with a strong 
sense of humour, Next in importance to this article ia 
that of Mr. Sidney Colvin on John Keates, Little is left 
to be said concerning Keats with which lovers of poetry 
are not familiar, Mr. Colvin, however, writes with 
delightful clearness, and bis literary verdicts commend 
themselves to admiration. Refusing to see in Keats the 
“ puling” ercatere of “ Byron's epizrame and of public 
rympathy,’’ he disposes at once of the idea that he was 
victim to the pestilent attacks in Blackwood and the 
Quarterly, the product ratber of party animosities than 
of critical incompetency. He attributes to Keats, on the 
testimony of his friends, “‘noble integrity,’ ‘ con- 
spicuous common sense,’ eager unselfishness, and sym- 
pathy for others.” A life in which a wrong is redressed, 
and one to which many readers will turn, is that of 
Charles Keene by Mr, Austin Dobson. Miss Bradley 
sends a sympathetic life of Angelica Kauffmann. A 
ceiling painted by this artist is still to be seen at 20 
St. James's Square. Are many such, we wonder, sti] in 
existence? To Canon Overton we are indebted for an 
excellent life of Keble. Mr. C. H. Firth is not very 
strongly represented, and there ie very little by Mr. 
Ruseell Barker. The former, however, has lives of John 
Jones, the regicide, of Michael Jones, the Puritan 
soldier, and of George Joyce, said to have been in 
Cromwell's regiment. Mr. A. H. Bullen bas a solitary 
biography, that of Timothy Kendall, whose rare 
‘ Flowers of Epigrammes’ was reprinted by the Spenser 
Society. Mr. Thomas Bayne is in the same boat, send. 
ing Dr. John Johnston, the Scotch poet. Mr. J 
Rigg’s name appears to several contributions, among 
which are the two Alexander Keith Johnstons, the 
geographers, and Sir William Jobnston, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, Among innumerable Johnstone, Johnetones 
and Joneses, the most distinguished come as sailors under 
the supervision of Prof. Laughton, or as physicians under 
that of Dr. Norman Moore. Ebenezer Jones, the poet 
and Winter Jones, of the British Mueeum, are, how: ver, 
in the hands of Dr. Garnett, as is Miss Annie Keary, the 
novelist. Mr. H. R. Tedder deals with the famous 
Captain Johnson and with Jobnson the printer. A long 
and valuable life of Inigo Jones is unsigned, for what 
reason of modesty we cannot surmise. A second of Ben 
Jonson is by Prof. C. H. Herford. Of innumerable 
Kembles one life of importance, that of John Mitchell 
Kemble, philologist and historian, is by the Rev. Wm 
Hunt, who also writes on Bishop Ken. Mr. Hunt’s one 
antiquarian contribution is the life of St. Justus. Canon 
Venables and many other writera of eminence sup ly 
biographies of those of secondary rank ; 


Memoirs of Marguerite de Vulois. Written by her 
own band. Translated by Violet Fane. (Nimmo.) 
Tut memoirs of Margaret of Navarre maintain their 
reputation with historians and with bibliophiles by 
whom early editions are much sought. Nowhere do we 
find so life-like a picture of the horrors of St 
Bartholomew and the terror of the Huguenots, who 
invaded the apartments of the queen and clung to her 
skirts for protection. On her private \ife, one of the 
least edifying ever led by a woman of her day, Marguerite 
is discreetly reticent, and a reader unfamiliar with the 
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of the Valois might take her for a 
model of f»mily affection and conjugal hon ur. With 
the unplea-ing aspects of her character we are not 
called upon to deal. In an age sufficiently t shovent to 
feminine excesses she maintained a remarkable popu- 
larity, and her book isa masterpiece of sixteenth century 
French literature, Its language is surprisingly modern, 
and the perusal of the original and of the new transla- 
tion isa plea-ure. A zealous Catholic herself, Murguerite 
was the mears of reuniting to her Church many of her 
family wi o-e leanings were towarde Lutheranism. She 
was herself always ou the watch sgainst that afflicting 
huguenotere, 08 y calla it. At the very moment when 
she was chosen by Charles 1X., ber brother, as the wife 
of the King of Navarre, she was credited with being the 
mistress of the Duke of Guise, She had, she declares, 
no knowledge of the premeditated massacre which was to 
make her nuptials the saddest ever recorded ; but she 
awoke to some apprehension a few hours before it 
began. Her own influence, so far as it extended, was 
used on the side of mercy, and two or three fugitives 
owed their «scape to ber. Wedlock contracted under 
such conditions could hardly be prosperous. In 
troubles and in her manner of accepting divorce she 
showed spirit and something that may almost 
called magnuanimity. Of the death of her arch-enemy, 
Du Guast, who, on the strength of her liawon with 
Bussy d'Am!wise, attacked her to the king, she speaks 
with so much venom that there need be little hesita 
tion in accepting as true the share ordinarily assigned 
Her life after the accession 
aud the 
and her 


career of the last 


her in his a-sassination. 
of Henri IL). was sufficiently adventurous, 
account th.t she gives of her difficulties 
proceedings generally is very animated. In_ ber 
account of her affection for her brother, the Duke 
of Alencon, and the part that she took in favour- 
ing his fortunes and enabling him to escape from 
imprisonme:.t, she reaches something like pathos. 
Concerning the latter portion of her life, when, im- 
prisoned by her husband in the Chateau d'Usson under 
the charge of the Marquis de Canillac, she seduced her 
gaoler and enjoyed eighteen years’ safety ina castle that 
might laugh a siege to scorn, she has nothing to say. 
This, however, is not the lesst stirring epoch in her 
life. Like m:ny women of princely rank of her time, 
she had receive ! a fine education, and spoke Latin with 
ease. Brantd gives a striking picture of her beauty 
and grace. She is said to have been of ravishing be»uty, 
with black bair, “‘ un beau visage blanc, qui ressembloit 
au ciel dans sa plus grande et blanche sérénité, une trés 
belle et riche ta une démar he noble et gracieuse 
moitié altiére et moitié di uce. The idea of some of 
these graces is conveyed in the portrait engraved by 
Crispin de Pass which serves as frontispiece to Mr 
Nimmo’s edition. In a second portrait, showing her at 
the age of fifty-two, there are few traces of the beau 
she was supposed even then to have retained. Other 
portraits supplied, all of them pep are are of her 
brothers Charies [X., Henri III., and D'Alencon, after- 
wards Anjou, Henri IV., her he band, Catherine 
Medici, | er mother, and Jeanne d’ Albret, ber husband's 
moth There is also a facsimile of her autograph 
Like all Mr. Nimmo’s be the volume is delightfu 
in all bibliwraphical resy The translation is ad- 
mirably satisfxctory, and the introduction and notes add 
greatly to the value of an attractive w rk. 
Collection of U hroniclesand Ancient Histories 0, 
Greet Britutn, w called Englund. By John de 
Waurin, Lord of Forestel, 1422-1431, (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 
Tats is a tr 
E. L. C, P. 


ka, 


ects, 


anslation of the original Old French by Mr 


Har ly. 


ber | 


be | 


Asa version nothing could be better, | 


Waurin was not an historian of the kind which these 
modern times produce, He had a ;reat longing to know 
of past days, and also of what was going on ar und him, 
and he seems to have written down whxteoever appeal led 
to his somewhat ac‘ive imegination, Some persons have 
thought that the work was hardly worth the time, labour, 
and learning that have been -pent. We do not agree 
with them. Waurin may not have been an historian even 
up to the level of Matthew Paris, but we are glad to be 
able to refer to his discursive memoranda. ‘They throw 
|} much light on the times in which he lived, and moreover 
| show how be and his fellows looked in the remote past, 

Tue signature A. R., which appeared in‘N & Q.’ to 
| many articles of weight and interest, will be seen no 
|} more, It was thatof Lord Arthur John Edward Ruseell, 
j}who died on the 4th inst. at his house in Audley 

Square. The son of Lord William Russell, at one time 

British Minister in Berlin, the brother of the lute Duke 
of Bedford and of Lord Ampthill, Lord Arthur was born 
|} in 1825, and educated principally in Germany, From 
| 1849 to 1854 he was private secretary to Lord John 
Russell, and in 1857 he entered Parliament as Libera! 
|} member for Tavi-tock, which borough he represented 
for nearly thirty years, He enjoyed great popularity, 
and was a familiar form at the At! —— wy His 
house was a resort of literary society To ‘N.& Q." he 
wrote until the beginning of the long and painful illness 
which ended in the losa of his services. 

ANOTHER death we bave to deplore ia that of Col. 
Alexander Fergusson, an admirable soldier and anti- 
quary, the biographer of Henry Erskine and Sir Robert 
Grierson. Col, Fergusson, who had served in the indian 
Mutiny, after his retirement devoted himeelf to litera- 
ture, and settled in Edinburgh, whence he sent to 
‘N. & Q.’ a constant supply of contributions, 


WE are told of Mr. J. J. Stocken, whose death we last 
week announced with regret, that his interest in 
*N. & Q.’ was retained to the close, and that during 
his last painful illness it was read to him from beginning 
toend, Such devotion to ‘N. & Q.’ is, we are glad to 
think, as common as it is gratifying. ‘A boast on this 
subject cannot in this instance be ungracious, since it is 
the contributors who are responsibie for their own 


elight, 





Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily tor publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faitn. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate elip of paper, with ti 
signature of the writer and such adirexs as ne wishes t 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
8. (“ Anodyne Necklace ").—Consult ‘N, & Q., 
132; x. 377. 
anaren.—P 5, col, 
read Brome, 
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** Brown’ 
NOTICE 
Editorial Commun ication s should be addressed to“ T! 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—A« ive rtisements & 
Susiness Letters to “ Th e Publisher the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, &.C, 
We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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